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BALL-BEARING 
DeLuxe Model 
Ae RR IRE DAT ARN AR: 
The value significance of the new Deluxe i 
Bee-Vac is unmistakable. There is literally 
no equal for its performance results. 
e Endowed witha larger motor,which is ball- é 
ue bearing equipped throughout, the Deluxe 2 
= Bee-Vac produces suction power that is far H 
3 beyond the commonly accepted standards. 
O A new floating brush increases brush effi- e 
iM ciency, giving contact with the carpet atall  / 
E times. The new four-position nozzle quickly | 
adjusts to any thickness of rug. FE 
In fact, from every standpoint, this ex- : 4 
ceptional cleaner offers an unique advance " ne 
= in electric cleaner design, performance i 
; and dealer profits. % 
4 Write for attractive proposition. # 
a Birtman Electric Company, Dept. A309, 4 
4140 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 4 
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‘This vear, the interesting story of 
the TVelechron is being read in 
millions of homes, through adver- 


tisements appearing regularly in 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
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‘Telechron ‘Time is also being 


broadcast from many important 





radio stations. ég 
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hese advertisements, reaching 

your customers, will bring business E] K¢ J RI ( I Or K 
to you if you are prepared to sup- 
receives Observatory Time direct from any regulated A.C. 
lighting circuit. As easy to plug in as a lamp—and sel- 
dom requires servicing. No springs or escapements to 
cause trouble. 


ply Telechrons. 


The Telechron offers you a libera! margin of profit, and 
quick turnover, too, for each new owner eagerly tells his 
friends about the Telechron’s amazing accuracy. 
Thousands were sold last vear by electrical dealers and 
central stations. Be ready early for 1928 profits! 

Made in a number of attractive models for home and 
office use. Also available with chime and strike features 
if desired. 
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WARREN TELECHRON CO., 19 Main St. Ashland, Mass. 


In Canada: Canadian General Elee. Co., Toronto ; 
Foreign Representative: International General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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“The Best Line of ‘True Story’ 
Now in Print” 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 


HIS Frank B. Rae, Jr., is equipped with a man’s-size 

head set square on his shoulders, knows his subject and 
recites by heart, and the writer ventures that he has printed 
more solid substance in Electrical Merchandising, January 
and February numbers, than has appeared in the electrical 
trade papers in many years. 


Twenty-eight years back I started in the electrical busi- 
ness and have formed the opinion that the greatest handicap 
the business has is the publication of desk polisher sales 
articles by men who can hardly wait until next month’s 
salary arrives, that would stand paralyzed in a salesman’s 
shoes before a smart buyer, or the methods advocated would 
beckon the sheriff if put in practice. 


Kindly give Mr. Rae all the space that he will use to tell 
the best line of “True Story” now in print. 


Rosert L. Crirt, President, 


Electric Novelty Co., Inc. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 


E WISH to thank you and your co-workers for the 
month’s issue just out, and for the very fine articles 
therein. 

Certainly there is need for words of this kind and Mr. 
Rae, as well as others are giving most of the merchants 
something to think about. 

The lack of business in certain lines last year was exactly 
as you state, the game was mostly trying to give something 
away, and then telling the people how long they can have 
to pay for it, instead of selling the idea of what this machine 
will do, and what it will save. 


Locally a few firms spend most of their time trying to 
figure what’s good to give away next, and at the end of the 
year it’s certainly a miracle if they show a profit at all. 


Keep up the good work and possibly some day the boys 
will awaken to the fact that selling things electrical requires 
just as much study and good thinking as any other line of 
merchandise. 


G. B. BRAcKEN, 
Clark-Bracken, Inc. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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i ress the keynote of the new 
Spring sales activity on Edison 
Mazpa* Lamps. And that’s where 
Edison Mazpa Lamp Agents will 
be during the campaign period. 

Only past experience gained in 
such outstanding sales successes as 
“TODAY’S THE DAY” and 
“LIGHT UP... FOR PROFIT” 
could make possible the sales ideas 
and display material that “OUT 
IN FRONT” provides. The cam- 
paign portfolio shown above pre- 
sents an entirely new conception 
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of lamp merchandising. Follow its 
suggestions and you can not fail to 
increase ‘your lamp business! 

Join the ranks of those Edison 
Mazpa Lamp Agents who will be 
“OUT IN FRONT” this Spring. 
Read the current issue of the Edi- 
son Sales Builder for full particulars 
of this money making sales cam- 
paign. And ask your Jobber’s sales- 
man to help you in getting started 
on the most successful lamp season 
in your business experience. 


*Mazpa—the mark of a research service 
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Do/ars kor Dealers 


USINESS, considered nationally, is holding up. 

Here and there we hear of a district where sales 

are below par for this time of the year. But these 
localities are averaged by other places where business is 
higher than normal. While competition shows no signs 
of relaxing, the public pocket book is well lined. 

The electrical man is asking: “How many public 
dollars is he going to divert to his own cash register?” 
The answer is not so easy but in the long run the dealers 
who will get the dollars are the dealers who will meet 
competition with merchandising ingenuity. In this issue 
of Electrical Merchandising the editors have assembled 
an unusual number of selling ideas, all tested by an 
experience that has brought home the dollar to the dealer. 


* * *K * 


HE telephone that sits on the salesman’s desk is 
connected with some thousands of prospects that this 
same salesman is trying to reach. 

A canvasser will probably not make twenty-five calls a 
day on the average. Only a percentage of doors will 
open to his ring and he will get an interview, maybe. A 
quite considerable percentage, however, will see him first 
and the all important housewife will either not come to 
the door or indicate by signs through the window that 
she isn’t interested. And yet, when that same woman’s 
telephone rings, she drops everything to answer it. Tele- 
phone selling like door-to-door selling will depend for 
its success on many elements. But, it has many favorable 
factors on its side. For one thing not everybody is do- 
ing it. 

On pages 98-99 of this issue a dealer who has tried it 
tells how it works. 

oe, * 

ARM electrification is usually considered as strictly 
4 a central station topic. There is, however, money and 
business in it for dealers. On pages 80-81 
there is a very substantial business in bring- 
ing farms on to power lines. He sells them 
water systems, wires the house and connects 
the farm on to the power line, all with a 
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device which women are best fitted to sell. On pages 
94-5-6 is an interesting account of a department store 
selling forty-five ironers a month with a sales force of 
women. 
x *k k x 
HERE are a large number of motor-driven and 
heating devices in homes which need attention. 

Electrical wiring in the home certainly needs to be 
brought up to date and the practice of bootleg wiring 
discouraged. On pages 102-103 are printed some hor- 
rible examples found in present day homes. This field 
of electrical home maintenance is one that contractors 
and contractor dealers can and should develop. It is a 
service which promises a steady volume and profits. 

The central-station companies are beginning to wonder 
if they will not have to institute a regular service to 
maintain electrical equipment in homes. 

i a8 


URING the past year we have printed a number of 

accounts of central-station refixturing campaign ac- 
tivity. These were not always very profitable for the 
central station. It is, therefore, very gratifying to print 
an account of a dealer who is. developing a refixturing 
business that has not only shown him a satisfactory vol- 
ume but written on his books a satisfactory profit. The 
story of Thomas Cody’s activity is on page 98. 

oe oe a 


Next Month 


HE readers of “Electrical Merchandising” were 
told last month of our investigation of sub- 
standard heating devices—fifty-cent heaters, eighty-nine 
cent toasters, sixty-cent table stoves and other such 
merchandise; and it was promised that the March 
issue would carry a report on these appl- 
ances with data from the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. 
We had underestimated the time element 
involved in an investigation of this nature. 





profit to himself. 
* * * x 





The tests of this material have taken more 
time than we anticipated, as in our desire 








The ironing machine grows steadily in its 
acceptance by the public as one of the most 
useful of appliances and by the dealer as a 
steady bulider of sales and good will. It 
also seems that the ironer is the particular 
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to be fair to the manufacturers and vendors 
of these devices, we are giving them the ad- 
vantage of very thorough tests. Facts and 
figures, we hope, will be ready for the April 
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Lndustry’s Apples 


By Frank B. Rag, Jr. 








HEN I was a small boy I got my nose all 

bloodied fighting for an apple. My cousin, a 

most circumspect and cagey kid, stood by and 
watched the pummeling, although he owned a half 
interest in the apple and should properly have rallied 
round. 

“Why didn’tja help me, y’yellow monkey?” I de- 
manded when the scrap was over and the tough kid had 
departed with our fruit. 

“T know where the’ barrel is,” he replied. 


* * * K K * 


This incident was recalled to my mind during the polite 
wranglefest of Mr. Greenwood’s merchandising commit- 
tee at the midwinter meeting in Chicago of the Com- 
mercial Section of the N.E.L.A. On that occasion the 
diplomats representing the hardwaremen and drygoods- 
men and the central-station men themselves were 
debating (let’s call it that) the division of the 1927 
merchandising apple. By all the ties of blood and all 
the urgings of self-interest I should have swung the old 
jawbone in behalf of Ernie. 

But I didn’t—I know where the barrel is. 


* * ek kK Kk x 


First, let’s inquire what’s in “the barrel.” 

In a vague sort of way, the American people want 
electric light. Last year an additional 1,237,111 of them 
wanted it sufficiently to have the service installed in their 
homes. 

But only meagerly. 

For if you take the number of people added to the 
central station circuits in 1927, and divide it into the 
number of lighting fixtures made and sold that year, 
you will find that, not allowing a single sale for refixtur- 
ing, each of these new lighting customers installed an 
average of fewer than ten fixtures in each home. 

Now, stop and think a minute. Ten fixtures to the 
ordinary six-room home means one hallway fixture, one 
living room fixture, one dining room fixture, one kitchen 
fixture, one bathroom fixture, and five brackets divided 
among three bedrooms. That, I rise to sputter, is a very 
meager lighting equipment. It indicates most con- 
vincingly that while the public has a half-blind yen for 
electric light, it has no appreciation of, nor has it 
expressed any demand for, electric illumination. I 
venture to say that just about half as many residence 
fixtures were sold last year as could have been sold if the 
public knew what they were buying or why. 

Turn to vacuum cleaners. If we deduct the number 
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of cleaners which were sold for replacement, and then 
entirely disregard the 61.2 per cent of our old electric 
customers who are and always have been cleanerless, last 
year’s record shows that the total output and sales of the 
cleaner industry amounted to one cleaner for each two 
new electric customers added to circuit. Approximately 
the same figure holds good for washing machines. 
Wiping out of consideration all the washerless wired 
homes that existed prior to Jan. 1, 1927, our industry 
only succeeded in selling a little more than half the 
newly wired homes. And again the same figure, roughly, 
holds good for toasters. If all our 1927 toaster sales 
were made to new 1927 lighting customers, we still man- 
aged to bat only 0.500 in the burnt bread league. 

You can keep on putting down figures like this as 
long as your paper and pencil last, the depressing truth 
being summed up in the single fact that the industry’s 
sales of its ten leading appliances were about seven mil- 
lions of dollars less in 1927 than they were in the year 
before, in spite of the fact that our potential market 
was increased by 1,237,111 newly wired homes, that our 
nation’s savings bank deposits throughout the country 
increased $3,605,000,000 and that the school-kid traffic in 
ONE make of chewing candy bar went merrily onward 
and upward until this single sickening saccharose taffy- 
stick is now selling at a rate equal to the total sales of 
all electric flatirons, toasters, cookers, hot plates, perco- 
lators, air heaters, waffle irons, dish washers, ironing 
machines and fans combined. 

From which you will conclude that “what's in the 
barrel” is plenty. 


* * * * * * 


| | Seite in a few well-chosen words and figures, 
revealed that “the apple barrel” of our industry is 
full to overflowing with potential but unrealized busi- 
ness, I return to the philosophy of my kid cousin and 
inquire why in the name of profit-and-loss should we 
get our nose bloodied and our clothes torn fighting for 
one wormy apple when there are plenty more where that 
one came from? 

The answer, of course, is that those who are doing the 
fighting either don’t know where the “barrel” is or they 
don’t know how to broach it, or both. 

I will tell you. 

Not that I am so exceptionally smart, but because, 
sitting on the sidelines as I do, I am able to observe a 
lot of things that you fellows who are doing the scrap- 
ping are too busy to see. You are so doggone diligently 
bashing each other on the nose and trying to keep from 
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getting retaliatory kicks in the shins that you have for- 
gotten what the fight is really all about. You aren't 
fighting for the apple any more—you are fighting to lick 
the other fellow. You want to get him down and make 
him holler “ Nuff.” 


* Ox * ok * 


UT to get back to our “apple barrel.” 

This industry’s “apple barrel” is not a thing of 
three dimensions. Appliance business increases are not 
waiting for us in the form of orders all neatly made out 
and signed. There exists no effervescent demand, tightly 
bottled and only crying for the sei1vices of a corkscrew 
to have it come bubbling forth. This “apple barrel’ to 
which I refer consists, in reality, of nothing better than 
dormant purchasing power. 

Here we have a possible market made up of millions of 
people who buy as much in dollars and cents of one brand 
of nickel candy bar as they buy of all makes of vacuum 
cleaners combined—millions of people with hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the savings banks which they will 
eagerly draw out and spend for whatever it pleases them 
to buy—amillions of people with vigorous, eager, insistent 
aspirations for better living conditions, greater comfort, 
more ease, luxury, leisure, freedom—aspirations for the 
very things that electricity brings—and we poor goofs 
have never tried to tell ’em what we have for sale! 

Perhaps the finest satire on back-pedal salesmanship 
that was ever put into words (and one which we should 
prayerfully apply to our own skidding industry) was a 
story told by L. E. McGivena of the New York News 
before a recent advertising convention: 

“In an obscure little village in China, Soo Ling last 
year wove a rug. The Ling family has been weaving 
rugs for hundreds of years. They know wool by the 
thread. They have tested colors for generations, found 
the best and brightest and most durable. In times past, 
their rugs were always offered first to the Emperor, and 
the Ling weavers were entitled to put the fifth toe to 
the Dragon of Infinity as a mark of their royal patron- 
age. All the art of two thousand years have been 
preserved among these weavers. 

“And so last year Soo Ling wove a rug. It had a 
border of gold that reflected light like a girl’s golden 
hair. It was embellished with bats and tea flowers and 
other ancient symbols that bring good fortune and happy 
days to its owners. It had a blue field broken only by 
the central design of the Dragon, a blue you will find 
in no sky or sea in this world; a blue lovelier than a 
child’s eyes, or wood smoke, or the mist over mountains. 
It is tedious to sit day after day on a small scaffold tying 
twenty-two tight knots to the inch, to work day after 
day on inches of unbroken blue. But when he had fin- 
ished, Soo Ling felt that he had done a lifework worthy 
of the best of his ancestors. Two thousand years of art 
and skill and experience and critical judgment had gone 
into that rug. 

“In due time a buyer bought it, and it was shipped 
to a store in this country, to be sold to the white men 
who are rich beyond Soo Ling’s dreams. The store 
advertised Ling’s rug with others. Presented with this 
masterpiece, the copy writer wrinkled his brow and 
thought lengthily. Three days later the advertisement 
appeared—It read—‘Starting Tomorrow. A _ Special 
Selling of Chinese Rugs. Room Size, mostly 9x12 feet. 
An unrivaled collection at $315!” 

The copy man had neatly drained off all the romance, 
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all the appeal to pride in ownership of something unique 
and precious. His merchandising horizon was bounded 
by a price tag. 

There, if you can see it, is the reason why the elec- 
trical industry has not found its “apple barrel.” With 
the most wonderful, most bewildering, most emancipat- 
ing, most soul-satisfying, most intrinsically valuable and 
most absurdly low-priced contribution ever made to 
human progress, the best thing we can say about our 
stuff is that it’s offered on no down payment for this 
week only, that you get a free bar of laundry soap with 
your washing machine and have twelve months to pay 
without interest charge. 

Quivering tripe! 


* * * * * Xx 


UR “apple barrel,” gentlemen, consists of the pub- 
lic’s dormant purchasing power, and we have never 
done anything worthy of a word of brag to arouse that 
dormant purchasing power to purchasing action. 
House-to-house sales organizations have high-pres- 
sured and ballyhooed mechanical contrivances. Retail 
storekeepers have specially priced tin-and-wire gadgets. 
Manufacturers have broadcast technicalities and exag- 
gerations. Central stations have used millions of dollars’ 
worth of paid space to exalt their own “courage,” 
“vision,” “consummate skill,” “unfailing efficiency,” and 
“splendid zeal” (I quote exactly from printed central- 
station advertisements). But nobody, nowhere, no time, 
has ever riz up on his two hind legs and let out a 
lungful regarding the miracle which electric service has 
wrought in the lives of men. 
Until that is done we will not find our “apple barrel.” 


* * +«K * * 


BVIOUSLY, this is no job for the ordinary elec- 

trical dealer to do single-handed. Further, it is no 
job for all the dealers in town to do in combination— 
as through electrical league or association advertising, for 
example. 

It is the job of the central stations. 

And while I am no advocate of drastic direct action, 
I believe that here is the place for the hardwaremen and 
department stores and electragists to concentrate their 
battling ability, if any. 

Let them quit getting their several noses bloodied and 
their Fauntleroy clothes torn in futile scrapping among 
themselves over the apple that’s in sight. Let them gang 
up and waiting induce the central stations to broach the 
“barrel.” But let them stop agitating for rate reduction 
that, as in a recent case, divides a million dollars among 
three million people and leaves the promotional chest 
empty. 

How foolish to squabble over one little apple. 

How puerile to scrap over a business that is losing 
ground in its selling at the rate of seven millions of dol- 
lars a year! 

What’s needed is more apples. There are enough in 
the “barrel” to go ’round—enough to give every kid in 
the gang all his little belly can possibly hold. What we 
have to do is to pry the cover off the “barrel.” Which 
iS easy. 

Sell the public an appreciation of electric service. 

That is the entire solution to the problem—and that 
solution is in the hands of the central stations. 
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Still a Selling Standby 


By O. A. ACUFF 


Supervisor of Merchandising, Central Illinois Group 
Illinois Power and Light Corp. 


ing them is a justifiable inference when the results 

of our recent iron campaign are studied. From 
February 1 to February 15 we made a total of 5,197 
sales, delivering 10,394 irons to our customers. The 
reason for the number of irons being double the number 
of sales is due to the fact that each sale was composed 
of one six-pound Sunbeam iron and one three-pound 
Little Princess iron. 

The following shows the standing, the quota in units, 
and the percentage of quota made, together with the 
dollar value of the irons sold by each of the five divisions 
of the Central Illinois Group of the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation: 


, NHAT “saturation” promotes sales instead of retard- 





— Quota Per Cent 
Division. . Standing (Sales) Sales of Quota Value 
Jacksonville... I 300 340 =—113.0 $2,550.00 
Danville a 2 1,100 1,206 109.6 9,045.00 
Champaign... . 3 1,000 1,094 109.4 8,205.00 
Bloomington. . 4 1,200 1,206 100.5 9,045.00 
Decatur. ...:.. 5 1,400 1,351 97.0 10,132.00 

i eee ere 5,000 5,197 103.94 $38,977.00 


Our organization in the Central Group is as follows: 
Decatur Division, L. M. Little, Commercial Manager; 
Danville Division, E. A. Ravencraft, Commercial Man- 
ager; Champaign Division, Harry D. Owens, Commer- 
cial Manager; Bloomington Division, M. H. Skidmore, 
Commercial Manager ; Jacksonville Division, S. D. Dar- 
ley, Commercial Manager, and the writer as supervising 
the merchandise activities in the group. 


Oban program of operation is possibly different from 
* other like groups inasmuch as each of our commer- 
cial managers is directly responsible to the division man- 
ager of his particular division. Nevertheless the same 
campaigns are conducted alike in all divisions simulta- 
neously. We work upon a competitive set up which has 
proven very satisfactory. 

_ We have 69,355 electric meters in this Group and made 
5,197 iron sales, which means that we sold irons to 7.5 
per cent of our customers. With a dollar value of 
$38,977.00 our sales per meter were 56.2c. 

During previous years the total annual iron sales 
throughout the Group were approximately 2,500 irons 
and it has had quite a stimulating effect, this sale which 
placed a total of 10,394 irons on our lines in thirteen 
selling days. 
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It is a surprising thing to know that in addition to 
making 5,197 sales during this period at a price which 
would look very low, we made a net margin of more than 
$2,000. Theory has it all figured out, that throughout 
this section of Illinois, where there has been previous 
merchandise activity, that it would be virtually impossible 
to place this many irons in such a short period. This 
sale just goes to show that it is all wrong. 

As near as we can possibly determine, more than 25 per 
cent of these irons were placed in the hands of customers 
who were not using electric irons at the present time. 
Virtually 50 per cent replaced irons which were in bad 
condition and not satisfactory for use, and the remaining 
25 per cent were replacements on irons which were in use 
at the present time. We figure, therefore, that 75 per 
cent of these iron sales will be additional revenue pro- 
ducers. 


HIS campaign and those to follow are both Mer- 
chandise Department and employee selling campaigns 
and as a result of this combination of effort, it gives 
added impetus to the movement. The employees, such 
as meter readers, cashiers and other members of our 
organization who come in contact with the public, were 
very much interested in the sale of these irons and af- 
forded themselves of every opportunity to bring the 
results to an amount which would equal more than the 
quota as set for each division. 
Too, it is interesting to know that during this activity, 
we sold more than 800 waffle irons and other merchandise 


to complete the dollar value of more than $20,000. 


In order to induce commercial managers to inject a 
little pep into this activity, we offered as prizes, in addi- 
tion to paying division prizes equal to $250, the following 
as Group prizes: $25 to the commercial manager whose 
division reached its quota first; $15 to the territorial 
representative whose sales were largest in the Group, and 
$10 to the territorial representative whose sales were sec- 
ond largest in the Group. 

It is very commendable the way the employees in the 
several divisions snapped into this program. As an ex- 
ample, an employee in one of our divisions, operating in 
a small town having less than 1,000 meters made 290 iron 
sales and there are other employees having fewer cus- 
tomers to sell to whose records are equally as great. 

Obviously, electric irons are still a selling standby 
for the Central Station. 
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Before preparing this article Miss Clauss 
interviewed a number of the leading ex- 
perts in home economics as well as many 
practical housewives and central-station 


home service directors. The result ts a 


cross section of what determines success 


or failure in selling—the buyer’s opinion 


of frozen deserts have been two of the strongest 

and most frequently used sales arguments by the 
manufacturer, dealer and salesman for electrical refriger- 
ation. These are luxury appeals. Before the greatest 
purchasing power can be tapped it must be made clear to 
the public that refrigeration affects the family’s health 
or welfare. 

In attempting to sell the refrigerator as a household 
necessity, we are immediately confronted with the ques- 
tion: “What is a household necessity?’ What is a 
necessity to one home, we are told, may be a luxury to 


VREEDOM from the ice man and the deliciousness 
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very Day 


another. 


must be maintained in a home,—even in homes of the 
so-called poorer classes—-and the most important of these 
conditions is sanitation. 


Were not running water and sanitary plumbing once 


True, but there are certain conditions that 


considered luxuries? Yet in towns and cities no houses 
are being built today without provision for running water 
and sewer connections. One is not permitted to install 
plumbing equipment that will be a menace to the health 
of his family or neighbors. Yet some people who insist 
upon the most up-to-date household appointments abso- 
lutely ignore the matter of proper refrigeration,—a mat- 
ter as seriously affecting the health and well-being of the 
family as the plumbing installation. No family can long 
subsist on a daily diet of tainted, stale or dried-out food. 

This indifference toward refrigeration in the home 
exists because people have not had impressed upon them 
the importance of good refrigeration methods and equip- 
ment,—because the electrical industry has not yet worked 
as persistently or as hard as the plumbing people to get 
over their ideas of what constitutes necessary household 
equipment. 

Home economists and housewives with whom we have 
talked are unanimous in the opinion that more refriger- 
ators would be sold if the use of the refrigerator as a 
device for turning out frozen concoctions was played 
down and its service as a health factor more definitely 
stressed. The machine has been greatly oversold on its 
dessert feature, these women think, and claims have been 
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made that could not possibly be substantiated, with the 
result that the customer is sometimes dissatisfied with 
her purchase. Over-emphasis of the dessert possibilities 
of the refrigerator is harmful 
because, it is pointed out, uni- 
form results in freezing des- 
serts cannot be depended upon. 





The reason for this is that the 














| Especially in 
families where 
there are young 
children, con- 
stant and ade- 
quate refrigera- 
tion ts an abso- 
lute necessity. 




















freezing of these desserts is 
dependent upon the tempera- 
tures maintained in the tray 
compartments and upon the 
frequency with which the op- 
erating cycle repeats itself. 
For example, if the tempera- 
ture in the ice trays remains 
too long above 22 deg. F., ice 
creams and mousses will melt 
again, even if partly frozen. 
The frequency of the cycle. 
of course, depends to a great 
extent upon the temperature 
of the room in which the re- 
frigerator is kept, introducing 
another variable. If desserts 
are not obtainable in from five 
to seven hours, it may be that 
the setting of the refrigerator 
is too high for the freezing of 
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A cabinet must be 
large enough to 
hold the family 
food supply without 
impeding the circu- 
lation of cooled air. 
Wiping out once or 
twice amonth 
keeps the refrigera- 
tor clean and sweet. 


\ 
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the desserts, even though quite satisfactory for good 
refrigeration. In this case it will be necessary to have 
the machine reset for a lower temperature, if it is to be 
used frequently for freezing desserts. This resetting 
means a higher operating cost and from an economical 
viewpoint, may not be desirable. Furthermore, lowering 
the temperature by changing the setting may give un- 
satisfactory results if the refrigerator is placed where 
room temperature is low during the colder months of the 
year. 


NOTHER mistake is made in recommending the 
freezing of sherberts and ices when, as a matter of 
fact, it is difficult to obtain good results in freezing such 
types of dessert and the user invariably be- 
comes prejudiced against her refrigerator. It 
should always be remembered that the major 
function of the refrigerator is food preserva- 
tion and the freezing of desserts of but minor 
importance. 
Men and women to be well qualified to sell 
an electric refrigerator should be fully in- 
formed on the subject of refrigeration or 





if packages and utensils are stacked on top of each other. 
Paper or cloth should never be placed on refrigerator 
shelves. 

Contrary to impressions gathered from some of the 
refrigerator publicity the buying of food in large quan- 
tities for long-period storage in the refrigerator should be 
discouraged. Storage of perishable food for a week or 
longer is not necessary in the average household and it 
is well to point out to customers that the electric refriger- 
ator has not the facilities of a cold storage plant and 
should not be used as such. — 


Without a doubt, the most vital factor affecting re- 
frigerator sales is servicing after the machine has been 


D.. Louise 


Points to four principal home require 





to the success of electric refrigeration in the 
home. Too many salespeople think they have a 


food preservation and the factors contributing | 


N SELECTING a refrigerator a woman usually con- 
siders. four things: Is the temperature satisfactory for 
food storage? She wants refrigeration which will main- 





knowledge of refrigeration when they are able 
to glibly enumerate the construction and me- 
chanical features of the machine. The cus- 
tomer, naturally, is interested in the appearance 
and construction of the machine but is much 
more eager to learn that without much effort 
on her part, it will maintain a uniform tem- 
perature to keep the food fresh for her use. 

Excellent educational material can be ob- 
tained from textbooks, from bulletins issued 
by the Department of Agriculture through the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the National 
Association of Ice Industries. The women’s 
magazines, through their research departments 
and laboratories are constantly conducting tests 
to improve refrigerating conditions in homes. 
Manufacturers have a great opportunity of 
contributing to this educational work through 
their advertisements, booklets and printed mat- 
ter and through properly-trained salespeople. 
Much noteworthy work has already been done 
by some manufacturers. Central stations can 
do their share through their home service de- 
partments and the customer can co-operate by 
faithfully following instructions. 

When a refrigerator is sold, it is to the interest of 
manufacturer, dealer and customer to see that the pur- 
chaser understands the care of the machine and the fac- 
tors entering into its successful use. It is better in every 
case to “undersell” the services of the refrigerator than 
to “oversell” them and the fact should be impressed upon 
the customer that to a very great extent the successful 
operation of the machine depends, upon her care and 
use of it. 


N THE first place, a refrigerator must be large enough 
to handle the food supply for the home in which it is 
placed. When a box is overloaded the circulation of the 
air is interfered with and the temperature rises. The 


cooled air should be permitted to pass readily through all 
parts of the box and come in contact with the surfaces 
of the foods. 


Free circulation of the air is not possible 
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tain the temperature required to keep food fresh and un- 
tainted without interruption, in other words, a safe place for 
food storage. 

Is this space adequate and conveniently arranged? The 
amount of space required will, of course, vary with the size 
and needs of the family. . 

Will a minimum amount of care keep it clean and insure 
its continuous operation? 
she wants to be assured that it will be attended to easily and 
quickly. 

Will it provide a supply of ice adequate for the needs of 
the family in ice water, cool drinks and for food service? 
This is an important factor, especially since there is no pro- 
vision made in the present boxes for iced water. 

Then, what it costs. 
and cost of up-keep in money and time, balanced against more 
healthful food, less loss from spoilage, greater convenience, 
uninterrupted service, and ice cubes when needed. 

Some customers will wish to make use of the frozen des- 
sert facilities offered by the refrigerator. 
not at all the most important one for the number of homes 


If servicing becomes necessary 


This means income on investment, 


This appeal ts 


sold. It is necessary for the future of the market that 
customers be satisfied with their refrigerators. An in- 
stallation is as good as its service man and it is necessary 
therefore that manufacturer and dealer work together 
to offer the best possible service to their customers. The 
best that can be done is to make sure that every pur- 
chaser thoroughly understands the care of the machine 
and then provide necessary servicing as promptly and 
efficiently as possible. 

In the selection of a unit, a woman has not sc much 
choice as might appear. In its mechanical features, most 
machines seem alike to her and her safeguard is the selec- 
tion of a machine made by a reputable concern that guar- 
antees adequate servicing. However, in the matter of the 
cabinet, there are many ear-marks of quality. The most 
important feature in cabinet construction is the insula- 
tion. It is a fact that refrigerator design has been greatly 
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stimulated by electric refrigeration, for manufacturers of 
the mechanical units have insisted upon quality cabinets, 
properly insulated. 

A poorly-insulated cabinet will give poor results no 
matter what type of refrigeration is used and to install a 
good unit in a poor cabinet is an absolute waste. Solid 
sheet cork is about the best and most satisfactory insula- 
tion, although other materials have been used success- 
fully. Two inches of corkboard will provide satisfactory 
insulation. If the purchaser has studied refrigerator 
design and understands the care of a refrigerator she will 
insist upon knowing what is between the inner and outer 
walls. A good cabinet will have well-fitted seams and 


STANLEY 


ments the electric refrigerator must meet 


using the refrigerator, for frozen desserts depend upon the 
The on the outer case of the refrigerator comes 


ease of purchase and quality of ice cream available. 


amount of emphasis placed on the frozen dessert features 


should be gaged by the local situation. 


N SELLING a refrigerator all these must be considered. 
The first four are the more important and should be 


emphasized. 





trouble. They should also be told never to use a sharp 
tool to remove frost from the tank or ice from the trays. 
The cabinet can be kept clean and free from odors by 
wiping out the interior about once a month with luke- 
warm water and a little washing soda or borax. Food 
should never be permitted to spoil in the box and any 
food that is spilled should be wiped up immediately. 
One problem that frequently causes uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction with the refrigerator is that of the ‘‘sweat- 
ing” of the box. Many complaints are made concerning 
this problem, the user feeling that if the outside of the 
cabinet sweats the refrigerator is an inferior one. Good 
Housekeeping, in a recent issue, has this to say about 
sweating: “The condensation of moisture on 
a well-made refrigerator is a natural phe- 
nomenon. For when the outside air is high 
in humidity—that is, laden with moisture— 
the somewhat cooler surface of the refriger- 
ator condenses some of this moisture, which 
is deposited in the same way that moisture col- 
lects on the outside of the cold water piping in 
cellars. The moisture that collects on the pipe 
comes from the air and not through the pipe 
itself. Likewise the moisture which collects 


from the air. The amount of sweating de- 
pends to a large extent upon climatic con- 
ditions. 

“For instance, a refrigerator used in one 
locality without any appreciable sweating may 
be found to sweat heavily if used in another 


To make the electric refrigerator of greatest service in 
the home, I would suggest that more practical instructions 
be given in the use and care of refrigerator. Bulletins or 
small manuals could be issued by manufacturers, written 
in a simple and interesting manner, giving directions for 
handling food in the home, and showing the housewife how 
to get the best possible service from her box. 

The good salesman knows the practical details of his box. 
He knows how to help the housewife to get the greatest serv- 
ice from it, and he follows up his sales to see that she does 
get such service and that it is uninterrupted. The best sales 


locality where the air contains a much greater 
amount of humidity. Of course the sweating 
is unsightly and may destroy the finish of the 
refrigerator. For this reason it is well to wipe 
off the moisture that collects on humid days. 
and to maintain a good protective finish on the 
outer wood case and around the edges of the 
doors and door openings. Painting or varnish- 
ing all wood surfaces regularly each season 
will prevent moisture from entering the wood 
and causing it to swell. Refrigerators with 





device is a satisfied customer. 
limits future sales. 
LOUISE STANLEY, 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Econonucs, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


joints and heavy substantial hinges; a well-fitted lining, 
easy to clean, with no dark corners; sufficient space be- 
tween the bottom of the cooling unit and the first shelf 
below the unit so that a quart bottle of milk can stand 
upright ; adequate storage space for food ordinarily kept 
in the refrigerator, including sufficient space to store a 
roast fowl, if desired. 


HE care of the refrigerator is an important but a 

relatively simple matter. Full instructions regarding 
the mechanical unit usually accompany each refrigerator, 
but these instructions should in every case be supple- 
mented by those of the salesman, stressing the important 
features such as defrosting, cleaning of the food cabinet, 
oiling, placing of food in the cabinet, keeping the door 
shut, etc. Customers should be instructed not to adjust 
the machine for, as soon as they tamper with it, there is 
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Unsatisfactory servicing 


an outer case of steel do not, of course, suffer 
injury from moisture but should be wiped off 
whenever they sweat.” 


RACTICALLY all housewives understand 

that refrigerator doors must be kept tightly 

closed. Cold air, leaking out of the doors, 

adds to the amount of sweating. Also, fre- 

quent opening of the door is expensive for 

with the inrush of warm air, the temperature inside 
the box rises, increasing the cost of operation. Ordi- 
narily, the general operating cost of the electric re- 
frigerator is not a factor in influencing the prospect. 
When the electric refrigerator first began to take hold as 
a household appliance, complicated and detailed com- 
parisons were drawn between the cost of the electric and 
non-electric refrigerator. Rates in different communities 
and temperatures in different parts of the country vary 
so widely that it is difficult to arrive at uniform cost 
figures. But beside the outlay of money involved, there 
are items of sanitation and convenience that cannot be 
reckoned easily and cost comparisons are therefore not 
effective sales inducers. There are so many positive 


arguments that can be used in selling the refrigerator 
that uncertain propaganda like frozen desserts and cost 
comparisons are better ignored. 
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electrical appeals which are most effective in elec- 

trifying farm homes it is generally conceded that 
the domestic water system is an entering wedge par 
excellence. 

To the farmer, apparatus which conveniently provides 
quantities of running water has an infinitely greater sales 
appeal than either electric light or household appliances, 
which are considered of secondary importance. Water 
is essential for the care of livestock and is valuable in 
the home as well. So power companies devote much 
time and money to the promotion of pump sales in out- 
lying districts, recognizing the appliance as a source of 
constant revenue which permits the installation and main- 
tenance of lines. And it is inevitable that electric light- 
ing and other household labor saving devices follow when 
once electric service is available. 

The Selko Electric Company of Brooklyn, New York, 
has found that the sale of pumps in non-electrified dis- 
tricts is profitable business for a specialty dealer as weli 
as for a power company and looks upon the absence of 
power lines as a distinct sales advantage, rather than as 
an insurmountable handicap. For this dealer, interested 
in the sale of pumps and wiring, has combined the sales 
appeal of electric service with that of its own merchan- 
dise—the water pump—and in the past five months has 
sold 240, averaging $185 per installation in rural districts 
formerly without central station service. Here is the 
way in which the company sells its pumps and wiring: 


Mec people who have had occasion to study the 
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WATER 


How the Selko Electric 
Company, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., brought 240 
farms onto power lines 
in five months by sell- 
ing water systems 


By Vicror A. HANSON 


First, it locates a rural district without electric service 
in which there is a preponderance of homes which hand- 
pump their water. This district must not be too remote 
from power lines and must not contain a high average 
of homes obtaining their water through the use of gaso- 
line or oil pumping devices. 

Next, a company representative calls on the power 
company supplying electric service to neighboring dis- 
tricts and the minimum monthly revenue per mile of 
power line which would induce. the company to extend 
its service. This, as a rule, requires about 6 farm home 
customers per mile, with a guarantee of about $5 per 
month from each customer, though the variation in rates 
and in company operating and installation costs deter- 
mines this figure. 

When these steps have been taken the outside sales 
force of the Selko organization, consisting of experi- 
enced men, is concentrated on the district and secures 
the necessary number of customers, using the water 
system as the argument. Or if electric wiring appears 
to be more effective in individual cases this is used 
as a Sales leader. Merchandise is sold subject to the sale 
of other pumps to a sufficient number of neighbors 
in the district and very often the Selko salesman 
accomplishes results which the individual farmers 


have been trying to put over for ae Z 
some time. His definite plan, al- r 
ready taken up with the lighting ’ SS 


‘company, secures immediate action 
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To the farmer, ap- 
paratus which con- 
veniently provides 
quantities of run- 
ning water has an 
infinitely greater 
sales appeal than 
either electric light 
or household appli- 
ances. Water— for 
the stock, for the 
chickens and for the 


hundred other farm 
home duties ts abso- 
lutely essential. 
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on a plan which it is 
more than likely the in- 
dividual customers have 
considered without means 
of putting it across. 

As a margin of safety 
the sales force usually 
sells two or three instal- 
lations over and above 
the necessary number in 
order to cover them- 
selves if a customer 
withdraws. 














HE plan then, con- 

sists of sending the 
sales force from district 
to district, electrifying the districts to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. Installations are made only on receipt of 
contracts signed by the customer. No money is collected 
until the lighting company lines are connected and the 
Selko company follows this up. 

When salesmen turn in a group of contracts they are 
checked up by an engineer employed by the company to 
make sure that sufficient load is assured to permit the 
central station to run in new lines. This supervision 
costs about five per cent of gross sales but it is obviously 
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worth it. The cost of installing the pumps averages 
about $10 for material and a similar sum for labor. The 
average price of a pump installed is $185. Terms avail- 
able are $25 down, a year to 15 months to pay. 

The Selko organization finances all of its own paper, 
collection losses averaging less than one-third of one 
per cent of retail sales. Collections are made by mail 
because of the distance of the store from the districts 
in which the men operate. Because of the widely sepa- 
rated districts in which the company operates it is im- 
possible to locate the store in a place convenient to all. 
So it remains in Brooklyn, convenient for merchandise 
shipment and general business conditions. 

Sales commissions are paid to the men on the road 
only after sufficient orders are obtained to insure the 
construction of a new power line. This commission 





averages 15 per cent, expenses of a car and maintenance 
while in the field added. A specially trained installation 
crew follows the sales crew from district to district. 


EMONSTRATIONS are rarely, if ever, given on 

water pumps sold in rural districts. Because of 
the distance of the store from these districts such 
demonstrations would be practically impossible. The 
company has found that most farmers are familiar with 
the principles of an automatic water pump and little diffi- 
culty is experienced in selling without such demonstra- 
tions. The pumps are always installed when a sufficient 
number of orders are obtained to insure service. Hold- 
ing all installations until the light lines are brought into 
the district often results in cancellation of orders in the 
intervening time. 





Rules 
fo Hotp Sates Crews 


Seventy-eight per cent of the Domestic Electric Company’s crew 
of 18 resale men stay on the payroll for more than a year 


have ever heard the reduction of turnover in sales 
crew has resulted in an increased turnover of mer- 
chandise. 

Salesmen are hard to train, and therefore expensive 
to train. And a sales force liberally sprinkled with 
“green” men obviously does not sell as much merchandise 
as does a sales force composed entirely of experienced 
men. So the faculty of holding sales crews, rather than 
the ability to hire sales crews is the important factor in 
the management of a specialty organization. 

L. S. Hart, district supervisor for the Domestic Elec- 
tric Company, Birmingham, Alabama, has developed 
seven rules which he applies to the manage- 
ment of his sales crew engaged in the dis- 
tribution of electrical appliances. These 
seven rules, religiously followed, have in 


I: EVERY specialty selling operation of which we 





the past year held the turnover in his crew 
of 18 resale men to but 22 per cent. The 











rules are: 


Assign each man a territory in which 
l. he may sell for the company without 
competing with other salesmen on the same 
crew. Pay him a commission on all com- 
pany sales in this district, regardless of 


? In case of doubt, always pay commis- 
e sions on the sales to the man who first 
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turned in a report on the prospect—unless he operated 
out of his territory. 


3 Before a man is hired, be sure that he has no fixed 
e aversion to house-to-house work and door-bell 
pushing. 


4 Keep a supervisor in the field, ready to help all 
e salesmen in the closing of difficult sales. 


Set up machinery — advertising, store lists — for 

e obtaining at least 50 per cent of the leads which it 

is necessary for a salesman to have each day. Let him 
get the other 50 per cent. 


6 Sacrifice rules of office management if 
e these interfere with the proper func- 
tioning of the sales force. 


7 Keep the sales force “‘pepped up” with 
e frequent contests. 


ERRITORY protection gives the men 

a feeling of security. They willingly 
work hard to obtain prospects when they are 
certain of the commissions. Salesmen who 
are averse to canvassing are not hired—and 
so this element of discord is eliminated at 
the outset. And the 50 per cent lead rule, 
plus sales contests and the help of super- 
visors give the men the feeling that they are 
not “going it alone.” 
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Demonstrations Set Washers 


in “Saturday Towns” 


from five to fifty thousand people with several 
small or moderate size shops and factories with 
well-paid operatives and where the surrounding rural 
districts are dotted with cabbage patches and hencoops. 

On Saturday to such a town Mr. and Mrs. Silo come 
in a buying mood and with money in their pockets. 
Saturday is pay day in the shops and the factory popula- 
tion are out in force. 

The O. K. Electric Supply Company operates in Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and New Brunswick, N. J., two typical 
Saturday towns. The sidewalk population increases a 
hundred-fold on Saturdays and all of the county roads 
become one-way roads toward town. Obviously these 
crowds spell sales opportunity and this live dealer organi- 
zation cashes in on it. By sidewalk demonstrations as 
one means. 

If the weather is anything but the worst, all the O. K. 
salesmen stick close to the stores. Four salesmen and a 
washer on a sidewalk filled with shoppers will cause more 
commotion than a bull fight in Mexico. The four sales- 
men are necessary as one man cannot draw the crowds 
even with the help of a good batch of foamy soapsuds. 

From fifteen to twenty good live prospects every 
Saturday is what the salesmen get who stay near the store 
this one day a week. 

Occasionally the obtaining of leads is made easier by 
a special offer. Posters announce reduced down pay- 
ments or weekly instead of monthly terms. This is not 
usual, however, as straight selling to a Saturday crowd 
is commonly rewarding enough. 

This company has developed a technique of selling 
outside the towns. This section has a considerable 
number of electrified farms and two managers work this 


\ “SATURDAY TOWN?” can be defined as one of 
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rural field, each having a crew of four or five men each. 

Each sales manager has a specially designed car which 
easily carries a washing machine for demonstration 
purposes. 

When a washer is loaded on a car the sales manager 
and three or four men start out to call on their “Satur- 
day” prospects who are usually expecting to see them. 

If Saturday has been a bad-weather day, the soap suds 
orators find no gathering awaiting outside the store to 
give their names for a free trial, and the next week is 
spent in traveling along county lines in house-to-house or 
farm-to-farm canvass. 

Here again the farmer differs from the urbanite. The 
man as well as the woman must be sold. He must 
understand the mechanical principles in his own prac- 
tical way. For this reason bad-weather days are excep- 
tionally good for canvass as the farmer usually has little 
to do but to listen and ask questions. 

Farm women are easily sold. They need machine help 
and plenty of it. The free trial, however, is usually 
essential. 


HE salesmen receive a straight 10 per cent commis- 
sion. The sales managers receive the same commission 
plus two dollars on each washer sold by their sales crew. 
The sales managers train their new men and usually 
one or two sure sales are given them to keep them going 
until their own prospects develop. It is a company policy 
that when a customer is once on the books he is kept 
on the books. 

Some time before the washer is completely paid for the 
salesman is notified and he then calls on the customer to 
sell another appliance. Washer sales lead the way for 
ironer, refrigerator or power radio. 
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Wiat Central Stations 


Utility Experience 


SerT7wgs<s®., 


tion, the radio has the unique distinction of being 
the only household appliance, which, if used at all, 
must certainly produce revenue for a lighting company. 

Ironing can be accomplished other than by electrical 
means ; washing does not necessarily require the use of an 
electric washing machine. Toast can be made without 
the use of electric current and coffee can be prepared 
without an electric percolator. But where there 1s a radio 
set there must be electric current consumption! 

So, for years, utility executives have kept a weather-eye 
on the development of radio receivers, waiting for the 
time when these appliances would reach a stage in devel- 
opment which would make it possible for a Central 
Station to merchandise them profitably. 

In the last few months something has happened which 
has drawn the attention of merchandise managers even 
more sharply to radio. The development of receivers 
designed to operate directly from electric light lines 
without the use of external power supply accessories has 
been exceeding rapid. Due principally to the advent of 
vacuum tubes operating satisfactorily with alternating 
current on their filaments, it has been possible for manu- 
facturers to offer compact, self-contained sets which are 
immediately classified by the consumer as electrical appli- 
ances. 

It requires, now, no greater technical skill to hook up 
and to operate an a.c. receiver than it does to connect 
an electric washer, cleaner or ironer to a wall outlet. 
And because this transition from “set, plus electrifying 
accessories” to “self-contained a.c.-operated set” has defi- 
nitely stamped radio as an electrical appliance, many 
Central Stations are now engaged in the sale of a.c. radio 
sets. Others are preparing to add a.c. sets to their line 
of electrical appliances. 

We are indebted to eleven central stations for data 
which follows, concerning utility experience with the new 
a.c. receivers. 


A S a prominent Utility executive calls to our atten- 


Pacific: Power & Light Company, Portland, Ore. 

The Ohio Public Service Company, Cleveland, O. 
Minnesota Power & Light Company, Duluth, Minn. 
The Toledo Edison Company, Toledo, O. 

Interstate Public Service Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Union Light & Power Company, Franklin, Mass. 
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_ sion, Public Service Company of Colorado: 


A. G. 


the 


and 


with 
Load-building 


Public Service Company of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
Kansas Gas and Electric Company, Wichita, Kan. 
Nashville Railway and Light Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
West Penn Appliance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Northeastern Power Corporation, Rome, N. Y. 





SERVICE 





ERVICE, which has in the past often been an ex- 

pensive item stalking in the shadow of radio set sales, 
is evidently greatly reduced in connection with the mer- 
chandising of a.c. receivers. The Toledo Edison Com- 
pany, which has in the short space of 3 years sold more 
than $1,000,000 worth of radio equipment says this about 
a.c. radio: “Up to the first of the year it has cost our 
company many dollars to sell radio, chiefly due to the 
service required by battery operated sets. In December, 
1927, and January and February of this year we are 
making an effort which we hope will eliminate all battery 
operated sets from our stock and we do not plan to sell 
these in the future. Our short experience with a.c. sets 
leads us to believe that the question of service will be 
reduced to a minimum.” E. F. Schmidt is new business 
manager of this H. L. Dcherty property. 

R. Bridges of the Interstate Public Service Company 
outlines company experience with service: “At the pres- 
ent time, we are selling a.c. radio in two localities and 
they are proving to be a very desirable piece of mer- 
chandise. Service demands on the a.c. sets are 
almost nil.” 

_ H. S. Sladen, general manager for the Kansas Gas 
and Electric Company tells us: “We have not been sell- 
ing the a.c. operated radio receivers long enough to collect 
any very accurate data on them. Our experience to date, 
however, has been very satisfactory as we have noticed « 
marked decline in the number of service calls we have 
received, as the majority of our calls in the past were 
due to battery troubles.” 

From E. M. Rowland, manager, merchandising divi 
“We sold 
our first a.c. set about the 10th day of December, 1927, 
and it is probably a little early yet to do much bragging 
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about the service on these sets. If present indications 
are any criterion, we feel that a.c. sets will give us less 
grief than the d.c. sets that are equipped with elimi- 
nators.” 

Harry Restofski, assistant general manager of the 
West Penn Appliance Company, selling a.c. sets in seven 
counties in southwestern Pennsylvania, with respect to 
service writes: ‘““The service problem has not been very 
difficult on these sets. Our principal trouble has been 
with a.c. tubes, some of which have had a very short life.” 





Loap BUILDING 





HILE the Northeastern Power Corporation is not 

engaged in the sale of a.c. radio sets, H. C. Wilder, 
director of sales, and who is also chairman of the mer- 
chandising committee, Empire State Gas & Electric Asso- 
ciation, supplies us with some very interesting data 
concerning load-building possibilities. Mr. Wilder in- 
forms us that it is his personal opinion that all public 
utilities should merchandise this equipment (Northwest- 
ern Power has refrained because it dislikes to compete 
with dealers in its territory) and that the state mer- 
chandising committee will so recommend at its annual 
meeting in June. He continues, “As to the load building 
advantages, there are few better load builders, primarily 
because of the longer lighting hours as well as the kw-hr. 
used by the sets. 

“Power companies in this state have reported to the 
merchandising committee a load of from 50 to 120 
kw.-hr. use per year. I have heard claims made of use as 
great as this each month. Our own estimate is 100 
kw.-hr. per year. We estimate 70 kw.-hr. per year for 
a eliminator. Other companies claim as high 
as 170.” 

Kansas Gas and Electric findings with respect to load 
are: “The average connected load of an a.c. receiver is 
about 75 watts and as we estimate the average set is used 
about two hours per day the monthly consumption is 
around 4 to 5 kilowatt hours, which means an annual 
tevenue of approximately $1.08.” 
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Wali Oatiet Sets. 


General Merchnadiseing 


Sales, 
Data 


Public Service of Colorado on this subject: “As near 
as we can determine at the present time, the consumption 
on thesé a.c. sets is about 50 watts per hour.” 

O. H. Terrell, new business manager for Ohio Public 
Service, Warren Division, estimates a somewhat higher 
revenue per set. “We cannot overlook the fact that the 
return from a.c. and socket equipped sets is a very desir- 
able one for the public utility to have, as each of these 
sets will yield approximately $0.70 per month per cus- 
tomer. 

All central stations submitting data are obviously 
aware of the increase in revenue obtained in homes 
equipped with radio sets through an increased use of 
light in addition to the actual consumption of the appli- 
ance. Two companies, West Penn Appliance and Toledo 
Edison definitely mention this factor. 





SALES 





HOSE utilities which are selling a.c. radio sets are 
evidently finding the demand quite satisfactory. 

W. S. Heald, general sales manager for Minnesota Power 
& Light, selling this merchandise since December states: 
“Judging from the inquiry and trend of sales, it is our 
impression that straight a.c. operated radio will success- 
fully dominate the field from this time on.” 

Public Service of Colorado finds that its greatest dif- 
ficulty is “to secure sets to fill orders.” 

West Penn Appliance Company: ‘We have been sell- 
ing radio equipment for only about four months 
have been very much gratified at the volume of business 
done and the ease of making radio sales. The big de- 
mand has been, of course, on the a.c. sets. In fact our 
trouble has been to secure sufficient sets to take care of 
the demand. We have not yet been able to catch up.” 

Pacific Power & Light, which has just recently entered 
the radio merchandising field, gave particular thought to 
the effect the merchandising of radio by a utility could 
possibly have on the retailers also merchandising this 
appliance in the territory. To quote George C. Sawyer, 
assistant general manager, ““The Pacific Power & Light 
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Company started merchandising electric radio sets just 
before Christmas. Our sales departments were not 
familiar with radio, and it was only after careful study 
that we decided it would be feasible for us to enter this 
field. It was our opinion that by confining ourselves 
exclusively to sales of a.c. lamp socket sets, we would be 
able to do a considerable radio business without subject- 
ing ourselves to severe criticism from other radio mer- 
chandisers. We were fairly successful in sales made over 
the holidays.” 

Again we quote H. S. Sladen of the Kansas Gas and 
Electric, in connection with sales possibilities. “The 
public accepted the a.c. receivers very promptly in order 
to get away from this battery trouble which was not only 
annoying but led to considerable expense.” 

H. W. Cameron, sales manager for the Nashville Rail- 
way and Light Company, is “very optimistic about the 
radio business.” 





MERCHANDISING METHODS 





ONCERNING satisfactory methods of merchandis- 

ing, we have a letter from C. L. Dunn, general 
merchandise manager of the Ohio Public Service Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Ohio Public Service is an “old timer”’ 
in the radio game, having merchandised radio on a large 
scale for the past three years. For this reason we are 
quoting Mr. Dunn’s letter in full. It contains a brief 
summary of a well tried plan of merchandising radio 
which is certain to be of value to newcomers in the field. 
Mr. Dunn writes as follows: 

“Our company has been merchandising radio on a 
large scale for the past three years. The first year we 
sold some battery operated sets with chargers; last sea- 
son we sold only sets containing battery eliminators ; the 
present season we are selling sets with battery eliminators 
and those which are a.c. operated. 

“We are satisfied that radio directly and indirectly 
increased the use of electrical service to the extent that 
we are justified in merchandising it on a businesslike 
basis. Before entering the business we appreciated the 
many pitfalls and were careful to guard ourselves against 
making mistakes by using improper merchandising meth- 
ods such as have been used by many dealers, resulting in 
a great loss. Therefore, we inaugurated a policy of sell- 
ing at list plus installation charges, requiring a down 
payment of 25 per cent cash, of the sales price, with the 
order, the balance to be divided into 10 equal monthly 
payments. This we felt protected us from a credit stand- 
point and our experience has proven that we were right. 

“T believe the service 
requirements on _ radio 
has broken a large num- 
ber of dealers, therefore, 
we give with each set 
sold six tickets entitling 
the customer to six free 
service calls regardless 
of the time when used. 
This basis of service 








_ 
SPOTLIGHT 


The OUTLE 


“Tn order to carry out the above sales program, it was 
necessary for us to work in close contact with the trade 
and secure their co-operation on the amount of service 
rendered and free demonstrations. I might mention we 
do not put out radios on trial. In case the customer 
desires to try one before he can make up his mind to 
purchase it, a charge of $5 per day is made and if he 
purchases the set this $5 per day will be credited against 
the purchase price.”’ 

Mr. Terrell of the Ohio Public Service Company's 
Warren division believes that “‘a public utility can afford 
to maintain a radio department on a commission basis 
that shares in the profit to the extent that the utility 
breaks even on its investment.” 





CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 





N SO FAR as actual results obtained by customers pur- 

chasing the new a.c. sets is concerned, there seems to 
have been no difficulty experienced by any utility report- 
ing, on this score. E. M. Rowland, of the Public Service 
Company of Colorado, whom we have already quoted in 
connection with service requirements of a.c. radio, fur- 
ther states: “We have found that the tone quality 
compares favorably with the d.c. sets. The a.c. sets are 
more selective than we anticipated they would be, com- 
paring favorably with d.c. operated sets selling at a 
higher price. We have even been able to get distant 
reception very satisfactorily.” 

Minnesota Power & Light has found that “the limited 
number sold seem to have given a full measure of satis- 
faction to the customer as compared with battery operated 


receivers.” 
x * * x 


N CONCLUSION, we wish to again quote E. F. 

Schmidt of the Toledo Edison Company. Mr. Schmidt 
says: ‘Radio and refrigeration are two appliances 
which have added impetus to the pep of our appliance 
salesmen. Customers generally, even though in no posi- 
tion to buy, are more than willing to talk about these 
articles and to learn as much as they can with the hope 
that as soon as conditions will permit, they may pur- 
chase one.” 

Recalling our conversation with the utility executive 
of note, with which we opened this article, it is evident 
that both these men are in perfect accord so far as the 
subject of radio is concerned. 

Both of them are firmly convinced that in radio the 
Central Station has an appliance which has tremendous 
customer acceptance. And because radio is not asso- 
ciated in any way with 
the performance of work ; 
because people are al- 
ways more interested in 
pleasure providing lux- 
uries than in labor saving 
devices and lastly be- 
cause radio can be en- 
joyed in the home only 
when associated with 





T 


iff 











worked out very satis- 
factory and the customer 
seems to be satisfied as 
he has the privilege of 
using tickets at any time. 





electric service, a.c. radio 
is destined to become one 
of the most important 
appliances at the disposal 





of the industry. 
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Checking Up on Rep Seat 


California surveys the return to each branch 





of the industry from its Red Seal campaign 


percentage of homes wired for electric ranges 
from 0.9 per cent to 100 per cent? In increas- 
ing the number of branch outlets in new homes being 
built by 37.2? In increasing the number of homes 
provided with electric water heaters from zero to 43.3 
per cent and of those heated electrically from zero to 
49 per cent?” . 
These are questions which the California Electrical 
Bureau recently asked the electrical industry in Cali- 
fornia. They are asked as the result of a study of some 
500 homes made by V. W. Hartley, Executive Secretary 
of the Bureau, to determine the results fairly to be 
claimed for the Red Seal work after a period of two 
years’ experimentation. The homes examined include 
three classes: 1—-Homes whose owners were not ap- 
proached at all on the Red Seal Idea; 2—Homes whose 
owners had been approached but who had not adopted 
the Red Seal plan; 3—Red Seal Homes. 


"T OW much interested are you in increasing the 


Data were obtained from each home examined in re- - 


gard to the number of lighting outlets, switch outlets and 
convenience outlets, the size of service conduit, wire and 
meter switch, the number of lighting circuits and of 
convenience outlet circuits and whether or not the home 
was wired for range, water heater and air heater service. 
Reports were obtained from owners and contractors and 
where possible personal inspections were made. 

The results are extremely interesting. For the better 
telling of the story, the figures have been compiled in the 
form of a table in which the comparative installations for 
the average home in each class are shown side by .side. 


ERHAPS even more significant than the striking 

increase shown by Red Seal homes over the average 
for homes not approached on the Red Seal idea, are the 
figures for homes in which the contractor did his best 
but was not successful in selling the full Red Seal idea 
to the owner. In every case the resulting installation is 
far above the average for the home whose owner was not 
approached at all—indeed the average for these homes 
“approached but not sold” is not far below the Red Seal 
homes themselves. Only in the matter of electrical water 
heating do they fall far below the Red Seal standard. 
In many cases the failure to place lighting and conve- 
nience outlets on separate circuits, or the installation of 
an electric range for partial rather than complete service 
are all that kept the home from being listed as Red Seal. 

Typical of such an instance is a tract in San Francisco 
whose builder was approached to adopt the Red Seal 
idea. Up to this time all construction had been according 
to standard specifications which called for a main service 
in 3-in. conduit, with a total of 53 branch circuit outlets. 
The builder did not see his way clear to accepting the 
tull Red Seal requirements ; nevertheless the plans for all 
homes erected in this tract have been modified to allow 
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for a 14-in. main service conduit, with 74 branch circuit 
outlets. 

In addition a 1,000-watt heater has been installed in 
each bathroom and a range outlet in each kitchen, with 
the conduit stubbed through the floor to the basement. 
The homes are not Red Seal, because the range installa- 
tion is not complete but they are very nearly so. The 
importance to every branch of the electrical industry of 
the effort made to sell the idea on this one job is to be 
seen when it realized that this builder is constructing 
285 homes under these improved standards, which means 
an increase of 6,140 outlets in this one tract alone. 

There are 369 homes in classes 2 and 3 of the table. 
Class 1 represents 131 homes constructed during the 
same period as these others in connection with which no 
Red Seal effort is made. A conservative estimate of the 
increase in business which this has meant to the electrical 
contractor alone for branch circuit work, allowing $2.25 
for each additional outlet, gives a figure of $30,885.39, 
for the 369 homes or $83.70 for every home of which 
the owner was approached and told the Red Seal story 
of better wiring. 





















































Survey of Residential Electrical 
Installations 
*CLASS |*CLASS |*CLASS 
ae 3 
HOMES|HOMES| HOMES 
| 
Pea a 
Lighting Ceiling 12.7 | 20-6 16.3 
Outlets Bracket 7 6+ URS 16.5 
Switch Single-Pole 11.0 | 14.6 | 14.7 
Outlets 3-Way a5 1 24 6.0 
4-Way | 0.2 
ee ees, ee 
Convenience |Single 8.4 | 17.7 | 16.0 
Outlets Double } 2.6 | 2.7 
Radio @2 | ©") #4 
| ~o | ie eee aaa re (alee sae ane So, 
Circuits (Lighting | @oa 4.1 5.0 
\Conven.-Out. | 1.0 2.9 bo. 
. Wall | 0.5 1.35 
Air Heaters | Portable | | 0.04 0.43 
% of Homes : 
Wired for heat | 49% | 46% 
The above figures represent the average number of each item installed 
in each home surveyed. 
‘Full Service | 0.9% | 3.1% | 100% 
Ranges Part Service | | 85.8% 
|No Service | 99.1% 11.1% | 
| PT Renee ae meee ees es 
y | | ¢ 4 
Water Heaters’ 0 | 1.0% | 43.3% 
The above figures represent the percentage of homes equipped with the 
specified services as compared with the total number of homes surveyed. 
* Class No. | Homes are those upon which no RED SEAL effort was 
made. Class No. 2 Homes are those upon which unsuccessful RED 
SEAL effort was made. Class No. 3 Homes are those upon which success- 
ful RED SEAL effort was made. 
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By RAY V. SUTLIFFE 


The general merchandising activities of the Idaho Power 
Company, of which this range operation formed an important 





part, received honorable mention by the Hurley Award Com- 


HI: most frequently voiced objection to the cam- 

paign method of appliance selling is that the “let 

down” or reaction so often follows the activity 
and negates its beneficial results. The annual sales figure 
is often no greater than would have been the case had 
a policy of steady, year ’round selling been pursued. Yet, 
it is generally admitted, that some special effort should 
be made from time to time to keep the sales force on 
its toes and the public interested. 
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niitee last June. 


For the past three years the Idaho Power Company, 
3oise, Idaho, has secured the benefits of the campaign 
method of selling electric ranges and has, at the same 
time, surmounted the objection of “the headache after 
the night before.” It has, in effect, taken the “pain” 
out of campaigning. The sedative is administered in the 
form of a series of range campaigns, embracing a five 
months’ period from May to September. There is af- 
forded no opportunity for the customary reaction. 
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q By running THREE campaigns tn five months, each 
campaign timed to overlap the one preceding, the 
Idaho Power Company increased its electric range 

sales from 63 to an average of 162 a month* 


br RANGES 


“Furthermore,” states Acting Sales Manager L. W. 
Brainard, “we found that the momentum thus obtained 
continues to produce a more than substantial volume of 
business throughout the other months of the year.” 

The effectiveness of this policy is indicated by the fact 
that sales, by this property with but 24,000 residence 
lighting customers, for the seven non-campaign months 
show a high average of 63 ranges a month as against 
162 range sales a month for the five “special inducement” 
months. These figures cover the years 1925, ’26 and ’27, 
the period during which this policy has been effective. 
Moreover the records of the Idaho Power Company, as 
of August, 1927, showed that 33 per cent of its customers 
were using electricity for cooking. During 1927 it sold 
1,441 domestic electric ranges, nearly three times as 
many as for the year 1924, or six per cent of its residence 
customers. 


AINTAINING interest over a five-months’ period 

is not as difficult a problem as it might appear. 
There are two major factors involved in campaigning 
electric ranges, it was stated. The first is that of creat- 
ing a “desire to buy” on the part of the public. The 
second, and by far the greater problem of the two, is 
that of stimulating the employee—creating, and main- 
taining, a “desire to sell.” 

Keeping the selling organization on its toes, for 150 
days, is the “nubbin” of running, successfully, a pro- 
longed campaign. Brainard accomplishes this difficult 
balancing feat by varying the selling inducements every 
five weeks. 

“The electric range, being a device which must be 
pioneered, requires that the major effort must be ex- 
pended on the sales force. It takes time to put over an 
article where the educational factor is so largely involved. 
Five months is none too long a period in which to carry 
out an undertaking of this nature.” 

The first 1927 campaign on ranges ran from April 
18 to May 28; the second, from June 6 to July 9, and 
the campaign lasted from the latter part of July to the 
middle of September. Throughout this series the buying 
inducement was practically the same—a popular priced 
“leader” at $1 down and 18 months to pay. Brainard 





*The administration of the 1925-1926 merchandising activities 
of the company was in charge of J. F. Orr, now at Ogden, Utah, 


ina Similar capacity. Mr. Orr was succeeded by L. W. Brainard 
early in 1927, 
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used most of the better known methods of maintaining 
public interest such as liberal newspaper space, three 
different series of direct-by-mail pieces, invoice stuffers 
and cooking demonstrations. “The public has a short 
memory. Selling doesn’t require so much the element 
of newness of appeal as it does a constant stirring of 
the publicity pot,” it was pointed out. 

Under the Idaho plan the employee, rather than the 
consumer is stimulated. 

The following are some characteristic examples of how 
the sales appeal is varied: 

May 3 to June 12, 1926.—Special commissions of- 
fered salesmen are increased in proportion to the per cent 
of the bogie sold, i. e. 40 per cent in the division making 
the greatest percentage over its bogie; 30 per cent in- 
crease in the second best; 20 per cent for third place 
and 10 per cent for fourth. Employees were paid $2 
for range prospects closed. An auto race to; ““Bogieville” 
was a further incentive. 

June 14 to July 24, 1926.—“Prizes will be offered by 
stores instead of by divisions. It will be every man for 
himself and the best man takes the money.” 

April 18 to May 28, 1927.—A pro rata participation 
in the team prize monies. 

May 31 to July 9, 1927.—A special $2 added com- 
mission for each range sale after the first five orders are 
turned in. This second range selling activity for 1927 
was built around the news of Lindbergh’s successful 
Paris flight. ‘Who will complete a non-stop flight from 
Electric Range City to De La Bogie landing field?” 

The following expressions, taken from the bi-weekly 
bulletins to salesmen, illustrate some of the advantages 
of the series-campaign idea. Note that the Idaho Power 
Company handles two makes of electric ranges: 





“THE Hotpoint CAMPAIGN 
It’s Over 
Now For WESTINGHOUSE” 


“1927 RANGE CAMPAIGN 
2nd Event” 
“Let’s Finish the Job” 


T IS Brainard’s opinion that this concentration of 
effort on ranges for so long a period helps, rather than 
hinders, the sale of other major electrical appliances. 
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- A FIVE YEAR RECORD OF RANGE SALES 
Pi | | ] | | | 
250 TRIPLE-CAMPAIGNING ELECTRIC RANGES STIMULATED 
SUMMER SALES FOR THE IDAHO POWER COMPANY, | 
225 AT THE SAME TIME LEAVING SALESMEN FREE FOR 
GENERAL SELLING ACTIVITY THROUGHOUT THE | 
200 BALANCE OF THE YEAR \ 
y) 
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“Once the range 
is installed and the 
customer is in a 
position to secure 
an attractive rate 
on other devices, 
orders for washing 
machines, ironers, 
etc., are readily se- 
cured. It will be 
observed,” he re- 
marks, “that the 
range campaign is 
set for the summer 
months. Ranges 
can be sold during 
the hot season as 
easily as in the 
wintertime. This 
policy releases my 
men for intensive 
effort on the other 
appliances just at 
the right time. Be- 
sides we do not 
permit the range 
schedule to inter- 
fere with the work 
of our refrigera- 
tion specialists.” 
This conclusion 
is substantiated by 
the fact that gross 
merchandise _ sales 
per residence light- 
ing customer aver- 








Unit Sales Per Month 











Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
January 32 27 18 30 46 
February 34 21 28 46 65 
March 43 22 34 51 60 
April 47 39 64 66 = 108 
May 106 69 133 165 202 
June 94 68 169 255 207 
July 125 71 148 252 159 
August 70 54. 117 141 ~~ 165 
September 74 45 123 96 98 
October 40 36 54 76 86 
November 43 31 54 68 101 
December 31 17 44 89 = 144 
12 Months 739 500 986 1,335 1,441 








aged $19.82 for 1926. The kw.-hr. consumption per 
residential customer for that same year was 707. 

Other advantages of the long period campaign policy 
for ranges are summarized as follows: The five-month 
schedule affords an opportunity to plan the second and 
the third campaign based on the observations of the best 
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features and _ the 
mistakes of their 
predecessors. There 
is afforded also a 
chance to gauge 
stock requirements 
closer, to plan more 
effective advertis- 
ing copy and to 
work to its utmost 
possibilities the use- 
the-user idea. It 
takes at least three 
weeks to train the 
sales force so it can 
demonstrate prop- 
erly the cooking 
characteristics of 
an electric range. 
With the Idaho 
plan salesmen have 
fifteen additional 
weeks in which to 
apply this knowl- 
edge. 

In conclusion 
Brainard issues 2 
word of warning. 
“Be careful not to 
radically change the 
special terms in- 
ducement during an 
extended cain- 
paign,” he points 
out. “If the values 
or the terms are 


noticeably more attractive during the second or third 
campaign than for the first one the early buyer is as- 
grieved, and quite properly so. Such a state of affairs 
is to be avoided because much of the success of drives 
two and three depend on the number of prospects ob- 
tained from those who buy during the first sale.” 
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HILE attending the last National Electric Light 
W Association Convention at Atlantic City, the 
writer boardwalked into an old acquaintance, 
Congressman Getzadough. He wore one of those forced 
smiles which we see in the Sunday supplement pictures 
of tennis players and golfers congratulating opponents 
who have licked them. 
“Howdy, Senator,” I hailed. All congressmen like 
to be called Senator. ““What brings you here?”’ 
“Ah! My good friend Mn—uggh—ah.” 
(He didn’t know me from Adam’s off 
ox.) “Glad to see you again. And 
how are all the folks? Is there 
anything I can do for you in 
Washington?” ‘Thanks. Well 
no.” I replied. “But how 
come you are at Atlantic 
; City ?—bathing beauties or 
business?” ‘Ah, well, now 
you flatter an old man. 
The fact is, I came to look 
around—look around. It 
was brought to my atten- 
tion that there would be 
a convention of electrical 























men here enjoying the scen- \\ 
ery and salubrity of this fair ‘ \ mig 
: seaside city. I came to look WAY - --— 
t around,” And what did your \\\ 
c eagle eye light upon, Senator?” ANN 
e l asked. ‘‘Well—and this is abso- 
n lutely confidential and not for pub- 
- lication—the boys suggested that I come a 
g down here. Electrical men—ten billion se hcieewie 
f dollar industry —two billion annual gross revenue— 
. super-power—Wall Street—you can see yourself that 
0 it seemed to the boys in Washington to be something 
" worth looking into. 
: “PQUT, alas, my dear young friend, I was disappointed 


—that is to say, I was immeasurably and pleasure- 
ably relieved. This giant industry, so rich, so succulent, 
like a ripe plum ready to fall into our slavering mouths ! 
I was chagrined—that is to say, I was amazed and de- 
a lighted to find that it is absolutely burglar-proof. 
“Evidence of the correctness of my deductions is 
here in printed from—this little blue-covered brochure 
costing but a penny to produce, and worth it. The 
* title, you will observe, is ‘Report of the Public Policy 
Committee.’ In this little book are profound and con- 
vincing proofs that the boys at Washington got off on 
the wrong foot—that is to say, they pulled a Merkle— 
when they thought they could—well, you know how it 
1s. Boys will be boys and the laborer is not only worthy 
of his hire but of such prerequisites, honorarium and 
per diems as he can get.” 

he congressman paused sadly, so I cut in with “So 
you’re packing up the jimmy in the old burglar-kit-bag 
and beating it? That doesn’t listen reasonable.” 

“Believe it or not,”’ rejoiced old Getzadough, “but 
I know when I’m licked—the logic of this little book 
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Congressman Getzadough 
is ClonvINCED : 
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By Our 
Inquiring Reporter”’ 


has convinced me of the futility of interference with the 
— set-up of the electrical industry. Why, look 
ere— 

“You are probably too young and inexperienced— 
you will pardon an older man speaking so—you are 
probably too wet behind the ears to understand how 
these mental giants of the electrical industry have 
buttressed themselves against the winds of adversity 

and also the wind-bags of Washington. Listen. In 
their declaration of principles, they start with 
this one “The electric light and power 
industry has, first of all, an unbounded 
faith in the growth and stability of 
the United States and its institu- 

tions.’ 

“Now, I ask you — how are 
you going to trip up anorgani- 
zation that declares its belief 

in the United States and its 

institutions? If they had 
said they had unbounded 
faith in Russia or Bulgaria 
or the principality of Mon- 
aco, we might do something. 
“But they don’t stop with 
the United States, they de- 
clare their purpose to be ‘ser- 
vice to humanity.” If they had 
said service to the Republican 
party or to Wall Street, we could 
have cried favoritism. But no! 
‘Service to humanity’ is their modest 
claim. I looked it up in the dictionary, 
and this word humanity takes in the whole 
human race—every nigger on the Niger, every albino 
in Albania, every ass in Assyria. 

“This service to humanity, I learn by the book, is 
rendered, ‘widely, wisely and without ulterior motive.’ 
This great electrical industry has invested approxi- 
mately ten billions of good American dollars entirely 
without ulterior motive. Reading this, I realized for 
the first time that I was dealing not with weak and 
sinning mortals like we have in Washington and at 
home, but I was dealing with veritable supermen. 
Anybody who can finger ten billions without having a 
single germ of ulterior motive alight upon his person 
is something more than human. 
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“® ND so, my very dear young friend, I am beating it 

back to K Street. Give my regards to all the home 
folks and tell them that I spend my days and nights 
striving for jobs and pork for all deserving members of 
the party which I humbly represent.” 

“But you’re not going home empty handed!’ I 
protested. 

“Not exactly empty handed. I am taking with me a 
copy of the little blue book, the Report of the Public 
Policy Committee, which contains enough balmy blah 
and turgid flapdoodle to supply me with campaign 
speeches for a century.” 
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on Housekeeping 
Methods 





On a foot-and-a-half shelf, 
quite a comprehensive ref- 
erence library can be built 
up. The titles of the sug- 
gested books can be easily 
found in the reference ap- 
pearing with this article. 








By CAMILLA RYNEERS 


of home makers, it is no longer possible for the 

sales man or woman to sell modern equipment 
to women customers without a fairly good knowledge of 
developments in housekeeping processes. Even the older 
woman is a modern housewife for she has been educated 
to new methods through the newspapers, women’s 
magazines, books, the schools, and through manufac- 
turer’s and central station home service departments. 

In practically all the up-to-date grade schools and in 
the high schools, cooking and home management are part 
of the school curriculum so that the younger matrons 
who had the benefit of these classes are familiar with 
electricity and its application to the home. The older 
women, through the publications and services mentioned 
and through the young daughters are also finding out 
that housekeeping is not necessarily drudgery. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the saleswoman, in home 
equipment departments especially, has a problem before 
her to meet the requirements of a well-informed cus- 
tomer. Women drive and often repair their own cars 
and the mystery of the so-called “technical features” of 
many household machines has disappeared. Women cus- 
tomers are interested in details of mechanism and like 
to know, like their husbands and sons, “how it works.” 


B citone of the progressive attitude on the part 


And this new type of customer is not going to permit. 


a half-informed person to give a sales talk that is full 
of vague statements or to bully her into buying an appli- 
ance that does not, apparently, meet her needs. 
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Of course the conscientious saleswoman realizes that 
the first step toward successful selling is to understand 
her merchandise, to “sell” herself on her own appliances. 
But that is not all. In addition to knowing every feature 
of the appliance she is selling she must also realize its 
relation to housekeeping in general. 

And, to have this knowledge she must follow devel- 
opments in housekeeping methods, read the magazines 
and books that women are reading and in general, 
follow the general trend of the home making movement. 

While it is impossible for a saleswoman to read every- 
thing published on housekeeping subjects, she should 
read what her customers are reading and religiously 
follow the well-known women’s magazines and the text- 
books on these subjects that appear from time to time. 
The experimental laboratories maintained by a few of 
the women’s magazines and the home economics depart- 
ments of leading universities are very good indicators ot 
the trend of housekeeping thought. 


HERE are many good books 6n housekeeping sub- 

jects, some of which are listed on the next page. One 
of the new books is devoted entirely to the subject of 
electricity and its application to the home. It is called 
“The New Servant” and is written from the housewife’s 
point of view. The treatment throughout is non-tech- 
nical. Unfamiliar terms are avoided where possible and 
those terms in common trade use are defined. There 
are twenty chapters, covering every conceivable phase of 
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electrical service in the home, wiring, lighting, cleaning 
devices, electric refrigeration, washers, ironers, devices 
for kitchen service and even for the assistance of the 


furnace-man. It also contains suggestions for the train- 
ing of household servants in the use of the new house- 


hold machinery, a great problem in the home today. 


Books for the Housekeeper’s Reference Shelf 


THE NEW SERVANT. By Mary Ormsbee Whitton. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. $2. 
Twenty chapters on the use of electricity in the home. 

THE NEW BUTTERICK COOK BOOK. The But- 
terick Company, Butterick Building, New York City. 
Special Delineator Subscription Offer. Also dozens of 
small publications, issued by Delineator Home Insti- 
tute on various subjects covered from time to time in 
The Delineator. 

HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING. By Christine Fred- 
erick. American School of Home Economics, Chicago. 
$2.50. A correspondence course on the application of 
the principles of efficiency engineering and scientific 
management to the every-day tasks of housekeeping. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By C. 
W. Taber. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $3. Dealing with household business and finance, 
budgets, legal problems, including real estate titles and 
transactions, inheritances and wills, etc. 

HOUSEWIFERY. By L. Ray Balderston. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50. Handbook 
of practical housekeeping. 

THE BLUE BOOK OF COOKERY AND MANUAL 
OF HOUSE MANAGEMENT. By Isabel Colton 
Smith. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. $2.50. 

NEW COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
By Marion Harland. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. $2. Being a 


Developments on household subjects can be fol- 
lowed through the women’s magazines which, every 
month, contain valuable information on approved 
housekeeping methods. 
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revision of “Common Sense in the Household” pub- 
lished in 1871, revised for gas and electricity by her 
daughter, Christine Terhune Herrick. 

MECHANICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By E. S. 
Keene. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. $2.75. A course of study 
devoted to domestic machinery and household mechan- 
ical appliances. Eighty pages devoted to electricity. 

THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE. By Mary Lockwood 
Matthews. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
$1.50. House planning, decoration, furnishing and 
management. 

MANUAL OF HOUSEHOLD WORK AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Annie Butterworth. Longmans, 
Green & Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
$1.40. Handy book of reference containing all par- 
ticulars of household management. 

HOME MAKING—A PROFESSION FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN. By Elizabeth and Forrester Mac- 
donald. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. $2. Deal- 
ing with home making and its various phases. 

GOOD MEALS AND HOW TO PREPARE THEM. 

YOUR OWN DECORATIONS—Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Special subscription offers. Also several pamphlets on 
subjects contributed by Good Housekeeping Institute. 

HOME MAKER AND HER JOB. By L. E. Gilbreth. 
D. Appleton & Company, 29 West 32nd Street, New 
York City. $1.75. 
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@ Every electrical appliance retailer has wondered, at one time or another, 1f women 








could be trained to sell household labor-saving devices to other women more effec- 

tively than men. Surely women know more about household problems than do 

men and in this direction they have a natural sales advantage. Q But have they the 
aggressiveness, the “drive” necessary in the closing of difficult sales? 


zation, in one of America’s leading department 

stores, that is 100 per cent feminine. It is the 
story of how six women are selling $1,500 worth of 
ironers a week and of the special advantages of the 
“feminine touch” in an activity of this nature. 

So far as we have knowledge, F. and R. Lazarus and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, is the first merchant to or- 
ganize an outside crew of women canvassers on ironing 
machines and to place this crew under the supervision of 
a woman field supervisor. Perhaps the fact that the 
electrical appliance department of this concern is headed 
by a woman may have some bearing on the effectiveness 
of this interesting set-up. 

Two years ago, when Ethel Hoyt was appointed man- 
ager of this department, floor selling only was the rule. 


r NHIS is the story of an ironing machine sales organi- 
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Eighty per cent of the ironers sold listed at less tnan 
$100. Sales were desultory—about five a month. It was 
in April, 1927, that Miss Hoyt started to organize her 
field force of saleswomen to demonstrate and sell ironers 
exclusively. Today the average ironer invoice reads 
$150 and sales are running between 40 and 50 a month. 

In directing an outside force composed of women the 
company employed the following principles: 

1. Outside saleswomen must be trained in salesmanshi| 
and in the ironing of difficult pieces. 

2. Outside saleswomen require sympathetic, experi- 
enced, field supervision—from a woman. 

3. The crew leader must be able and willing to close 
prospects lined up for her by her crew. 

4. Outside saleswomen must be compensated on a com- 
mission and salary basis. 
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LRONERS A MONTH 





All Sold by Women 


















5. Outside saleswomen do not canvass 
“cold turkey” with great success. They 
must be supplied with prospect names. 

6. They must be kept in separate terri- 
tories. 

7. They must be contacted, in the field, 
once every two days by their forewoman. 

8. They must be allowed one day a 
week in the store— demonstrating the 
ironer and securing leads. 

Y. They should receive credit for all 
ironers sold in their territory. 


S THE success of an operation of 

this nature is largely a matter of a 
proper understanding of the psychology 
of the woman buyer, and of the woman 
seller, Miss Hoyt was asked to explain 
the reasons for these rules. Her replies 
are founded on an experience of five 
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How Ethel Hoyt and her 
crew of sales women have 
built antroner business for the 
Lazarus Department Store 


years with an electrical contractor-dealer and a 
background of ten years selling household con- 
veniences to women, and supervising saleswomen. 

‘The prospect—with an ironer it’s always a 
woman—prefers to talk shop with a woman sales 
representative,’ said Miss Hoyt, “because she 
can ask about things that she would not discuss 
with a man or feel that a man was qualified to 
answer. She is intensely interested in the proper 





ironing of certain intimate articles that she would not 
mention to a man. Does this situation need further 
amplification? Isn’t it true that the only reason men 
have been turned loose on ironers is because it has been 
thought impossible to adapt women to this type of high- 
pressure selling? I believe that my experience will show 
that this problem can be met successfully. 

“We lost but 25 per cent of our ironer sales force dur- 
ing the past six months. My girls, on a $15 a week 
salary and a 5 per cent commission, are closing, with the 
help of store leads and their supervisor, an average of 
slightly over two ironers a week apiece. They are trained, 
first on floor demonstrating and, second, after a month of 
store experience, in the field with Miss Britton, my super- 
visor. They are not left on their own for at least sixty 
days from the time they are hired. 

“First, Miss Britton helps me locate, hire and train 
these girls. We pay particular attention to character. 
Then she reviews the store’s customer list and the recent 
prospect cards (obtained daily from the customary floor 
demonstration and user sources.) She sorts these accord- 
ing to street and territory assigned to our present force 
of four field workers. (This force will be increased to 
six shortly.) She then checks the reports of the previous 
day’s assignments and calls made. 


ot HIS matter is so intimately associated with han- 

dling female help, and selling ironers is so depend- 
ent on womanpower, that I would like to present this 
picture from another viewpoint, from the saleswoman’s 
angle,’ Miss Hoyt went on. “Let’s take the case of a 
girl, or woman, who has been thoroughly trained and who 
actually has closed a few sales herself: She reports at 
8:15 at the store. There she meets the other girls. 
Everybody is kidding one another and there’s lots of 
enthusiasm in the air. She gets her definite assignments, 
two store leads, one user lead, three ‘call-backs’ and about 
eighteen names of old time and friendly store customers. 
She discusses with Miss Britton the troublesome case of 
why Mrs. Jones turned her down and she arranges with 
the supervisor to meet her at Mrs. Brown’s house at two 
that afternoon. Mrs. Brown is a little too hard shelled 
for her to close alone but 
it’s fifty-fifty that if the two 
of them tackle it a sale will 
result. Then she starts out— 
definite places to go, twenty- 
four calls to make, knows 
just what she is going to say, 
has a ‘come-on’ or closer 
argument, is backed by a 
good house and experienced, 
sympathetic counselors. She is getting $15 a week sal- 
ary and averaging total earnings of between $30 and $40, 
and she is assured of a commission of all store sales of 
ironers made in her rather extensive territory. That’s 
the set-up and it works. Sales are increasing and the 
girls are sticking.” 

A special buying inducement is made each month and 
fills the place of the occasionai campaign. For January 
the offer was of a free clothes tree, valued at $10, with 
each ironer. For February it was a table top. Last 
November Lazarus and Company featured “demonstra- 
tion of slightly used ironers at a material reduction.” 
Ninety per cent of the prospects, however, were per- 
suaded to buy the new article. Terms are always the 
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same: $10 down and 12 months to pay with a carrying 
charge of 5 per cent. 

Following the practice of older specialty organizations 
the supervisor receives a moderate salary and an “over- 
ride” commission on all ironer sales. They are sufficient 
to compensate for the service rendered. 


a of the important role of the field super- 
visor in this type of selling process we quote Miss 
Britton on the subject of “the psychology of supervision”’ 
as she expressed it: 

“T try not to do too much lecturing but to help my 
saleswomen by example. Of course the saleswoman is 
expected to close many of her prospects, without my help. 
We try to maintain the advantage of having but one 
person contact the customer ; however, if a girl needs help 
she gets it. I help close about 30 per cent of all sales. 

“Store sales represents about 20 per cent of our ironer 
business. Sixty per cent of these are made without neces- 
sity of a home demonstration before the initial deposit, 
but we always send a demonstrator to follow-up sales in 
the home with a final lesson in ironing difficult pieces. 
Twenty per cent make the first payment without requir- 
ing a home demonstration when called on once in the 
home. The girls carry ironer phetographs wish them on 
missionary calls. We are always glad to deliver an ironer 
on trial and to leave it for two weeks if necessary. An- 
other point of interest is that the suburbs are better than 
the more densely populated sections for making sales.” 

F. and R. Lazarus and Company does not segregate 
the operating expenses of its ironer activities from those 
of the major electrical appliance department. Further- 
more the shift to outside selling was made in mid-year, 
1927. It was stated, however, by an executive with this 
concern, that the net profit showing of this entire depart- 
ment was substantially greater for last year than for 1926 
and that it was in excess of five per cent. 

This showing he attributed to the fact that gross sales, 
under the more aggressive policy, were more than double 
those for the period when store selling only was in force. 

Selling ironers in the home through trained women 
makes possible the subordinating of price to performance. 
No difficulty was experienced 
in promoting the $150 ironer 
because of its price. Repos- 
sessions were less. Home 
demonstrations and “call- 
backs” were more numerous, 
hence a larger amount of sat- 
isfied users—over 96 per cent. 
That these ironer orders 
were secured without a top- 
heavy direct selling charge is shown by the following 
analysis of a typical month’s operation: 

Direct expense to sell 45 ironers in one month.. $6,750.00 Gross 





Store GEMONSENATOL 5.46% yc ss wed ewes ake 100.00 
Salaries, four saleswomen at $15 a week....... 270.00 
Commissions on field sales (35 at 5 per cent)... 263.00 
Supervisor. Month’s salary and override com- 

missions estimated at ...................0.% 175.00 
Commissions on floor sales to field workers, at 

IE 5 a Onondaga ee ee 45.00 
Total direct selling expense................... $853.00 


*Direct selling expense per ironer 


$18.95 (13%) 


*Note this is not the total selling expense but is additional to 
regular overhead and expenses. 


- Total sales of all major appliances for December, 1927, 
exceeded $28,000. 
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Health and 


Beauty 


Utica Gas and 
Electric Company 


Makes Successful Try Out of 
New Abbliance 











No. The young lady 
shown above is NOT the 
same model who demon- 
strated the health motor 
in the Utica company’s 
window. No. We do not 
have her ’phone number. 














down payment. This was the window appeal 

which recently blocked the sidewalk in front of the 
show window illustrated above and sold twenty-four of 
these appliances to the interested who were attracted into 
the store. 

The President’s electrical horse a short time back 
gave considerable publicity to that motor-driven exerciser. 
Actual demand for devices of this class has been grow- 
ing from athletic clubs, gymnasia and other institutions. 
Equipment has been of great variety but usually expen- 
sive and sold direct from manufacturer to user. 

Not only as a new device but as the product of a local 
manufacturer, the Utica Gas & Electric Company decided 
to try out on a scale sufficient to test its sales possibilities. 

One of its large and handsome windows was devoted 
to the display, with a furniture setting loaned by a local 
merchant. Two demonstrators were employed—a man 
and a woman who alternated in giving window demon- 
Strations of the application of the motor. In addition to 
the window demonstration, personal demonstrations for 


Pow pe style and appearance for a moderate 
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both men and women were given in a room set aside in 
the Gas and Electric building for this purpose; and, in 
both newspaper advertisements and in window cards, 
those interested were invited to have the machine demon- 
strated. 

All this demonstration work was in charge of an 
expert who had been retained for that purpose. It was 
interesting that the first day’s response to this private 
demonstration invitation was very small, only five people 
going to the room set aside. This number steadily in- 
creased until by the end of the week there was a con- 
siderable line waiting to receive the demonstration. 

The public response was not only in interest, as evi- 
denced by the crowds in front of the window and those 
who asked for a demonstration in the store, but from 
those who really purchased. Twenty-four sales of this 
device were made during the period of the window 
demonstration by the Utica Gas and Electric Company. 
Their activity also, it is believed, was responsible for at 
least some of the sales made during this period by the 
department stores. 
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THOMAS CoDy 
Cody Electric Company, Chicago 


Madison Street, Chicago, sold $38,000 worth of home 

lighting equipment. Two thousand dollars, or 5 per 
cent of the total represented refixturing business, or sales 
to home owners with old fixtures. 

Thomas Cody’s fixture sales increased to $53,000 in 
1926 and refixturing accounted for 26 per cent of the 
total. And with his figures for 1927, exclusive of De- 
cember available we find that last year his business ex- 
ceeded $72,000 and that refixturing business represented 
43 per cent of the total. 

Cody has increased his fixture business 89 per cent in 
three years and obviously much of his success is due to 
the business he has steadily obtained refixturing old 
homes. His refixturing sales policy is: 

1. “Give people what they want. Beauty and style 
must be better than the old fixture which the home owner 
contemplates replacing. 

2. “Spend 7 to 10 per cent of the first year’s gross 
sales figure for newspaper advertising, marking up fix- 
tures to cover this publicity expense. Feature price 
leaders in advertising copy and always run a line or two 
explaining the refixturing idea and its importance to the 
home owner or renter. 

. 3. “Maintain a full or part time solicitor on a salary 
basis. Pay no more than $45 a week for the solicitor 
and have him work only in residential districts in which 
store salesmen have succeeded in installing new fixtures 
in several old homes. 


L: 1925, the Cody Electric Company, 4838 West 
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_fifteen years ago. 


S KELLS 
EFIXTURING 


How the Cody Electric 
Company of Chicago sold 
$38,000 worth of home 
lighting equipment ina year 


4. “Make no allowance for old fixtures. Most shop- 
pers realize that allowances for obsolete merchandise are 
usually figured in on the price of the new fixture. Allow- 
ances increase the price of the merchandise on sale. 

5. “Concentrate on living room and dining room jobs 
—that is where the greatest profit is to be found. Dis- 
play these two fixtures in matched pairs and charge $2.50 
for hanging one, $4.00 for hanging both. 

6. “Include the installation price of all fixtures in the 
quotation.” 


WENTY-FIVE per cent of Cody’s refixturing busi- 

ness is obtained by house to house work. The man 
employed for house to house gives not quite half his 
time to refixturing work and during the last five months 
of 1927 he averaged $850 gross sales per month. 

The solicitor calls on satisfied customers in a giver 
neighborhood before canvassing to make certain that he 
is in a respective section and from these customers lic 
secures the names of neighbors apt to be interested. He 
then approaches his prospects with a thought such as, 
“Have you seen Mrs. Jones’ or Mrs. Smith’s living room 
since her new lighting fixture was installed?” Usually 
more expensive fixtures are sold to the neighbors tha! 
to Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith. Another valuable source 
of leads is Cody’s record of homes he wired from five to 
These are friendly prospects and 
rarely refuse a salesman an audience. 

The canvasser often secures permission from a re- 
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Cody’s Comparison of Costs and, Profit 


August to November, 1927 





Advertising 

| -Floor Clerks 

| Qutside Solicitor 
Administration. 
Occupancy 
Other Expenses 
7 Installing 

4 Wiring Fixtures 


Total Expense 


_ Cost of Fixtures 
Net Profit 


Totals Sales Plus Install’n 














Refixturing |New Construction) Total Fixture 
Costs | Costs Business Costs 
Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent 
Amount of Gross | Amount of Gross Amount of Gross 
$1,426 9.1 $150 1.0 $1,576 5.1 
600 3.8 450 3.0 1,050 3.4 
440 2.8 500 33 940 3.0 
862 5.3 841 30 1,703 3.9 
533 3.4 520 3.4 1S. 3A 
6/4 4.3 658 4.3 1,332 4.3 
1,206 1/7 918 6.0 2,124 6.8 
723 4.6 920 6.0 1,643 5.3 . 
$6,464 41.2 $4,957 32.5 | $11,421 36.8. 
7/00 49.8 . 9,413 61.4 17,113 55.2 
1,509 9.0 ae 6.1 2,439 8.0 
$15,673 1000 | $15,300 100.0 | $30,973 100.0 
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Refixturing—600 fixtures; 2,412 sockets at 30 cents per socket, 4 sockets per fixture. 
New Construction—1,400 fixtures; 3,400 sockets at 27 cents per socket, 24 sockets per fixture. 
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stallations are not encouraged. 
IS 


0 
business. 


- vertising cost. 


fixturing customer to use the installation as a practical 
illustration of the beauty and style of the new fixtures, 
bringing the prospects to the refixtured home. 
service the company pays the customer $1 for every fix- 
ture sale closed in this manner though most sales are 
closed at the store’s fixture display rooms. 


For this 


Trial in- 
Cody refunds within 
five days of installation if the fixture proves unsatis- 
~ factory, but to date he has removed but five fixtures. 

Advertising has been found productive of refixturing 
Nine per cent of gross refixturing business is 
an unusually heavy appropriation but in this instance 
Cody considered it permissible because the character of 
the merchandise sold permits a mark up to cover the ad- 
He is doing a promotional job from 


n which he expects to reap the benefits in later years— 


though business is already entirely satisfactory—and 


S the advertising appropriation will eventually be reduced. 


He credits 65 per cent of his sales to the weekly use 


n of 45 column inches of co-operative copy with other 
c Chicago fixture dealers and his own 16-inch individual 


e advertisement. 


_ For the past five months he has increased his advertis- 
ing Space as new refixturing business has warranted the 
expenditure and on this 65 per cent sales basis he has 
spent about 15c. for every dollar of refixturing sales ob- 
tained. $360 a month is his usual appropriation. From 


e a survey of sales he has come to the conclusion that all 
: houses ranging in value from $8,000 to $20,000 and 
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from five to fifteen years old are good prospects. 
Cody runs refixturing and new construction fixture 
business as separate entities—on his books at least 





—and the comparison of both classes of business he 
has made is interesting. He found for instance that it 
costs him 9 times as much for refixturing advertising as 
for new construction advertising; that refixturing re- 
quires more time spent on the sales floor and costs more 
However, he also found that the 
larger unit sale in the refixturing business permitted him 
to make a net profit of 9 per cent as against 6.1 per cent 


to install per fixture. 


in new construction work. 


URING the months of August, September, October 

and November, 1927, he kept an accurate record of 
unit sales to each class of prospect. He sold 600 fixtures 
to owners or renters of old homes and 1,400 to builders. 
But the average selling price per fixture to new build- 


ing—including installation charge—was $10.93. 


average per fixture to old home owners was $26.13. The 
average number of sockets per replacement fixture was 
four, while the fixtures hung in new buildings had an 


average of two sockets. 


Thus it is seen that the principal difference between 
new construction and refixturing business is that the 
former deals in volume sales at low figure per unit, while 
the latter deals in less business but merchandise sold on 


a more profitable margin. 


To date Cody has found no difficulty in obtaining an 
average down payment of 20 per cent on his refixturing 
sales. Seventy per cent of his customers pay the balance 
when the fixtures go up or within 30 days from the date 
of the sale. He believes that people are not yet thinking 
of lighting fixtures as articles which can be purchased 
on the time payment plan. Terms are held to 6 months. 
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so-called ‘leads,’” says Lester Brown, of the 

Brown Electric Company of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, “But as a matter of fact very few of them are 
worth the time it takes to follow them up. Straight 
house-to-house canvassing brings better results.” 

This does not mean that Mr. Brown neglects the leads 
which come to him from various sources as to possible 
prospects for various appliances. Nor does he fail to 
develop leads of his own for salesmen to follow up. 
The answer is that he employs a saleswoman to use the 
telephone. 

“Good morning,” says a feminine voice over the tele- 
phone to the prospect, “This is Mrs. of the 
Brown Electric Company. I called to inquire whether 
you were getting satisfaction from that waffle iron you 
purchased from us some time ago. Is everything else in 
good shape? By the way, Mrs. Smith, would you be 
interested in the special offer which is being made this 
month on vacuum cleaners? I should be glad to arrange 
to have our salesman call.” 

The opening is not always the same. Perhaps the voice 
says, “Mrs. Samson gave us your name as one interested 
in electric washing machines. Can I arrange for a 
demonstration to be given in your home at your con- 
venience?” Sometimes it is merely, “We have your 


| “socal electrical dealer has an abundance of 
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‘telephone department. 











C. GRUNSKY 


“Good morning,” says a 
feminine voice over the tele- 
phone, “this is Mrs. Jones 
of the Brown Electric Com- 
pany.” 


name as one who is interested in electrical equipment. 
Our salesman is to be out in your neighborhood to- 
morrow and I am calling up to know if you would care 
to have him call on you while he is there.” And so on. 
Each individual case is slightly different, depending upon 
the source from which the name was obtained and the 
preliminaries necessary to establishing contact with the 
person at the other end of the line. In most cases, the 
approach is through some inquiry in regard to the elec- 
trical equipment the housewife already possesses, thus 
leading up to the particular article being pushed. 


REAT care is taken that the housewife shall under- 
stand fully what the proposition is and to what she is 
giving her consent over the telephone. The proposition is 
put up to her as a means of saving time by having the call 
at her own convenience and at her own request, thus do- 
ing away with much of the inconvenience otherwise in- 
herent in a front door sale. From the standpoint of the 
salesman, of course, the importance of the whole pro- 
ceeding consists in the weeding out of prospects and the 
appointment is without value unless it is with a definite 
prospect. 
This is the difficulty inherent in the establishment of a 
Mr. Brown found that the first 
few girls he tried were very successful in making dates 
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“| 
HLEPHONE 


One Appliance a Day Is the Record of Sales Made 
to Prospects Developed Over the Telephone by the 
Brown Electric Company of San Diego, California 


for salesmen to meet, usually finding no difficulty in 
averaging from twelve to twenty a day, but many of 
these proved to be not bona fide. That is, the house- 
wife had not fully understood the proposition and when 
approached proved to have no real interest in the offer. 
This meant a waste of time for the salesmen and a dis- 
tinct lowering in the average of sales. 


FTER trying out half a dozen young women, the 
present occupant of the position was found. The 
important consideration, according to Mr. Brown is that 
the one handling this work have a “telephone presence” 
and that she like the work. She should thoroughly en- 
joy talking over the telephone and not insist on making 
her conversation too crisp and businesslike. It is im- 
portant that no misunderstandings remain, even if a few 
minutes more time are consumed than absolutely neces- 
sary. All the preliminary work of the sales talk can be 
handled in this telephone conversation, so that the pros- 
pect knows pretty well what she will be offered when 
the salesman arrives. If she consents to an appointment 
under these conditions, 
the stage is well set for 
an actual sale to follow. 
As a matter of fact, the 
record is about two ap- 
pointments a day, one 
of which develops into 
a sale. 

The woman in charge 
of the work is given 
perfect freedom of her 
own time and has an 
office for herself on the 
mezzanine floor. The 
first arrangement made 
use of the regular store 
telephone on the main 
sales floor, but it soon 
developed that satis- 
factory results could 
not be obtained in this 
Way. 

Records of the con- 
versation and facts of 
importance developed 
are kept on a card form. 
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The salary for this service is $12 per week, with $2 
paid for every sale which is later completed. 

Mr. Brown maintains three men in the field at all 
times. His store itself is not large in dimensions, al- 
though it is favorably located from the standpoint of 
traffic, being directly opposite the power company office 
where people come to pay their bills. 

Mr. Brown does not believe in utilizing the same 
salesmen in the store as are employed in the field. He 
formerly had a rule calling for one day’s store service 
per week for every salesman, the idea being that this 
would give each an opportunity to develop leads and to 
keep closely in touch with store problems. His opinion 
now, however, is that it is better to concentrate effort on 
developing a technique for field salesmen and to keep 
the men at the work they are thus best fitted to do. 

A certain amount of the field work is straight house- 
to-house canvassing, the exception being in the case of 
the telephone leads. “This is the only method of de- 


veloping prospects which is worth following up,” in 
Mr. Brown’s opinion. 


No other source develops as 
high as fifty per cent 
returns. 

Prospects already 
partly interviewed on 
the telephone, however, 
are not in this class. 
In many cases, it is pos- 
sible for the operator to 
devote herself to a 
given _ neighborhood 
and so to secure ap- 
pointments in close 
proximity; where calls 
are scattered they gen- 
erally arise from leads 
brought in in other 
ways and checked by 
telephone. This double 
checking insures good 
results and justifies the 
time involved in fol- 
lowing up. “Save the 
time of your highly 
paid salesmen,” says 
Mr. Brown, “and use 
the telephone.” 
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Homes 
























prevail. 


the ironing board on the other. 


A “combination” switch. The 
internal disorders of a combi- 
nation switch inspire profanity 
even when the delicate combi- 
nation to operate it is known. 





The iron has loose 
plug-contacts. The cord 
is stapled to the wall. 
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Wiring Conditions in Two Average 


A multiple plug in the floor, frequently kicked 
and tripped over. Note the lamp cord carried 
through the cold air register, an example of the 
unsatisfactory conditions which still occasionally 


The battered old snap switch that hangs on the 
wall. The basement stairway with the switch get- 
ting punishment from the broom on one side and 


























By GEORGE L. SMITH 


Will the contractor-dealer develop a 
central station be forced to add home 


HERE seems little question but that in hundreds of thousands of 

homes electrical heating and motor-driven appliances in those homes 

are not being used because some small part has given way or is out of 
order. Service, in other words, is needed. 

The serious effect of this is not only felt by the lighting companies in 
their loss of revenue through the non-use of devices, but the mere fact that 
a toaster is out of whack and on the shelf may cause an otherwise interested 
housewife to refrain from buying a washer, ironer or other major appliance. 

Like other crying needs in every other field of human activity, we are 
all willing to agree that a bad situation is bad and one that somebody ought 
to take hold of, but most of us are content to let the other fellow be the 
somebody. 

In the Electrical World a few months ago there appeared an article 
“Home Servicing—Whose Duty?” by Ralph W. Liddle of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago. The illustrations on this page are taken 
from this article and are typical of conditions which, for the good of the 
public and the immediate needs of the electrical industry, call for remedy. 

They were not selected, says Mr. Liddle, because they were worse or 
better than the average so far as electrical installation is concerned. Mr. 
Liddle declared that not all unsatisfactory conditions in these particular 
homes were shown. It is also his contention that it would be easier than 
many people have believed to get thousands of pictures of this kind 
illustrating similar conditions. I think that most electrical men will agree 
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A pair of wall brackets. A 
dead lamp in one and the other 
used as a convenience outlet to a 
floor lamp with about ten feet of 
surplus cord gracefully disposed 
on the floor. 














lectrical 


that the conditions shown by these photographs are only 
too common. 


\ APR. LIDDLE’S conclusion, after very careful and 
iV intelligent analysis of conditions in the home, is 
that the central station will probably be forced to put 
into effect some regular inspection plan whereby such 
conditions as these can be improved. He suggests a plan 
which provides that a service man must visit every resi- 
dence customer at regular intervals independently of any 
request from the customer. This man’s duty would be 
to inspect the entire electrical installation, every electrical 
appliance, every fitting, all fuses, exposed wiring, fixtures 
and cords. He would make such repairs as he can and 
arrange for others to be made, and Mr. Liddle makes the 
point that it is important that this service man should not 
attempt to sell anything—that he should stay within his 
servicing function. 

Mr. Liddle sees a return to the central station for this 
servicing figured in increased revenue due to increased 
use of appliances, thousands of relamped sockets and 
teduction of expense in handling complaints. 

He points out that large industrial and commercial cus- 
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H OME 
Maint ENANCE 


potentially profitable field or wall the 


maintenance to its responsibilities ? 





Only one out of five cords 
in condition to be used. 


tomers have through their own maintenance men or 
regular maintenance on contract from an outside source, 
a regular service of this nature, but that millions of resi- 
dence customers who need a systematic inspection and 
repair service have no way of getting it. 

It seems to the writer that here is a topic which de- 
serves consideration and action not by the central stations 
alone but by the entire electrical trade. 


~~. will disagree with Mr. Liddle’s conclusions 
4 N as to the need of service, but we disagree as to such 
maintenance being solely the central station’s province. 
If the central station companies are forced to institute a 
regular repair and inspection service, they are going to 
face another outcry by the electrical dealer, the con- 
tractor dealer and by the non-electrical trades selling 
appliances. An outcry over a loss of repair business 
which could be a regular source of dealer income. Also, 
the central station is going to burden itself with very 
heavy additional expenses which in many cases, perhaps 
in most cases, will not be defrayed by the customers who 
patronize them. 


And yet this neglected home maintenance field offers 
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a considerable and steady business for the smaller con- 
tractor and dealer. 


T IS EASY to vision the neighborhood electrical con- 

tractor coming back to greater importance in the retail- 
ing of appliances if he will set up a new contact with the 
home through service agreements. What a profitable 
addition it would be to the business of this neighborhood 
dealer if he were to have on his books from two to five 
hundred customers whose homes he inspected at least 
once a year and whose appliances he kept in order. 

The home maintenance business, while dealing in 
smaller units, should in the aggregate be a larger busi- 


ness than industrial maintenance and nearly as badly 
needed. ; 





With greater saturation of the larger motor-driven de- 
vices as well as heating devices, with the growing, even if 
a slowly growing, acceptance by the public of better 
wiring, through the promotion of the convenience outlet 
their'is money in it. The contractor who will develop 
home maintenance will, if he persists, build a steadily 
profitable addition to his business. He will also make it 
unnecessary for the central station to add this responsi- 
bility to its functions. 

And, unless the contractor and contractor-dealer will 
take over this activity, the central station will be forced 
into it and another source of possible friction will be 
created. 

Electrical Home Maintenance is necessary. Who is 
going to do it? 





A Co-operative Rummage Save 





How 12 dealers of the Electrical League 

of Nashville sold $1,201 worth of slow- 

moving appliances by staging a clear- 

ance sale with the co-operation of a local 
womans league 





N EVERY retail operation, however well managed, 

slow-moving or shop-worn merchandise accumulates. 

Such merchandise represents idle capital and it is 
often necessary for the individual retailer to convert it 
into cash. Ordinarily this conversion is accomplished by 
throwing the merchandise on the market at cut-prices. 
But it is obvious that such tactics demoralize the local 
market for all other electrical appliances. 

So in Nashville, Tennessee, 12 dealers of the Electrical 
League, under the direction of secretary F. H. Tath- 
well, combat this evil as a community problem. By co- 
operating with a local womens’ club recently these 12 
dealers cleared out $1,201 worth of slow-moving appli- 
ances in two weeks. 

The League approached the Missionary Society of the 
West End Methodist Church of Nashville, induced the 
members of this womens’ society to hold a rummage sale 
and agreed to pay the group 10 per cent of total gross 
sales. For this consideration, the society was to secure 
the use of an empty store in which the “rummage sale” 
was to be held, and also to provide salespeople for the 
duration of the sale. The store was obtained gratis by 
a member of the society. 


ACH dealer provided the appliances which he desired 

to move with identification tags and delivered this 
stock to the sales room, together with a list indicating to 
Mr. Tathwell, the price which they were desirous of obtain- 
ing for each appliance. Tathwell marked these suggested 
prices up 25 per cent to cover the cost of the sale and 
pay the church society and included the total price on the 


tags provided. The expenses of the sale, listed as fol- 
lows, were: 
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I 5 oa snaxcvcnvedsetheseeeeee $40.50 
Te Penne wr. 10.00 
Pe GNIS nso vicvsbncdsaninidescwuereous 2.00 
ee nents metres) 2.50 
Ci a rr 3.05 
ee ee 9.38 
Missionary society contribution............... 150.00 

rE ere rae rs os $217.43 


N SELECTING the merchandise for display and sale 

at the co-operative store, care was taken that the items 
offered did not too closely resemble appliances enjoying 
a good sale at standard prices in the store. The articles 
which apparently had the greatest sale were pancake 
griddles, portable lamps, baby irons, folding lamps, heat- 
ing pads, odd lot fixtures, electric lanterns, curling irons, 
hot plates, plugs, cords and miscellaneous electrical 
accessories. 

Women of the church league took care of all selling, 
recording carefully the ownership of the various appli- 
ances so that co-operating dealers might be credited with 
the sale of appliances which they submitted. Store traffic 
was created principally through the personal efforts of 
members of the society under whose auspices the rum- 
mage sale was conducted. As a result of the activity of 
society members most sales were made to friends. 

Tathwell tells us that fully 90 per cent of the appliances 
submitted by dealers were sold. After the dealers had 
received their asked-for prices $42 remaining after pay- 
ing all bills was placed in the treasury of the Electrical 


League. The twelve dealers participating were so pleased 


with the results of the sale that another, also in co-opera- 
tion with a local church society, is planned for the latter 
part of 1928. 
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Rapio is swinging back to the electrical trade. All-electric sets have greatly increased in 

number—a.c. tubes and electrified design have taken the radio industry itself by storm. The 

radio set of 1928 is as much an electrical appliance as is a percolator, vacuum cleaner, refriger- 
ator, ironer or washing machine. 
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OTELS are liberal users of elec- 
trical service. And yet, an elec- 
trical man rarely goes into even the 
newest of hostelries without noting 
neglected opportunities for the use of 
more electrical equipment. 

Rooms, for instance, are not 
usually well enough lighted. 

In the summer there are not fans 
enough to keep all the guests cool. 

More portable vacuum cleaners 
would speed maid service. 

And public rooms woefully lack 
proper ventilation. 

The modernizing of older hotels 1s 
largely an electrical job. Here is a 
field for some profitable sales work 
by manufacturer, dealer and central 
station. 













Radio in every 
room is the lat- 
est luxury off- 
cred by a few 
leading hostelrics. The Statler system, after trying out radio 
service in the Boston Statler, has announced that its hotels in 
other cities will be equipped with radio in all guest rooms. 
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" A Major Prospect for the Salesman 
in Every Electrical Line 
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Even very large 
hotels now use 
portable clean- 


ers. 












Few hotel rooms 
have enough lamps. 
Good lighting is 
demanded by _ the 
traveling public. 





“That reminds me.” 
More men would 
listen with more 
patience to more 
Speakers and — 
(here’s how to sell 
the hotel man) buy 
more and ‘bigger 
banquets if electri- 
cal ventilation were 
stalled. 
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A PROFITABLE VACUUM CLEANER 


It is easy 
decide what certainty 
e 


vacuum cleaner franchise, 
of profit it offers. For 


dealer opportunity in 


ber and very definite 


cleaner franchise is to 


atisfactory COD 
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of vacuum cleaner 
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A market th 
sales volume despite the grow! 
population. 
So many and so important are the i;mprovements in the present 
Grand Prize Eureka that it readily replaces older and less efficient 
equipme ti home. The tremendous growth of Eureka sales 
ong vacuum cleaner owners is evidence of the unusual extent 
and character of this Eureka mart et. 
or the product, 


Advertising that has built universal recognition f 
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A manufacturing company occupying 4 gnancial position of 
unquestioned strength, with resources and facilities adequate tO 
any production or sales demant 
The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company invites am 

either facilities Of finances that may be required or desired. 


y inspection of 


dards, and you will under- 
w high level of value. 


Judge the Eureka by any 4 
stand why the Eureka franchise NOW stands a 
CUUM CLEANER COMPANY; DETROIT; U.S. A. 
ufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
2 isher St-s ondon, 1 


Foreign Branches: s 
England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney: 
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Washing Machines are sold exclusively. 




















Thirty-two trucks are necessary for Starr and Moss Com- 
pany’s delivery of Sunnysuds Washing Machines. 


Three stores in Philadelphia where Sunnysuds 




















Starr and Moss Appliance Co., one of the 
largest distributors of washing machines in 
the Philadelphia district, now sells 
Sunnysuds exclusively. 


Years in the business, they have built up an 
organization which is a model of its kind. 
At the same time they have accumulated 
experience which pointed them unerringly 
to Sunnysuds. 


Fully appreciating the superior quality of 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, | 


Canadian Factory: Onward ' 


THE NEW SUNNYSUDS is 4150 
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the New Sunnysuds—its splendid mer- 
chandising and profit possibilities, and the 
merchandising service with which we back 
every dealer, they have put all their 
facilities behind sales of this washer. 


Three stores—32 Delivery Trucks—65 
house to house salesmen. 
If Starr and Moss Appliance Co. finds the 


New Sunnysuds so well worth while, don’t 
vou think it will warrant your investigation ? . 
G 





INC., Detroit, Michigan ~ 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


AVAILABLE EQUIPPED WITH GASOLINE ENGINE 
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These photographs, taken in 
the kitchen of Mrs. Thomas 
Pardy's small) apartment on 
South Shore Drive, Chicago, 
should dispel the illusion that 
the modern apartment dweller 
must do without electrical con- 
veniences because of limitea 
Space. 

_ Electrical appliances are just 
as necessary to home comfort 
ina small apartment as im a 
larger home. And they can 
be sold by suggesting methods 
of use which conserve space. 


This kitchen is § ft. wide by 
Y fect long. Yet it contaims an 
electric washer, ironer and 
refrigerator. 





ene 








SMALL 
Apartments 
















(Above) How to con- 
serve space when washing 


“by using the sink as a set 


tub for both bluing and 
rising. AL flat rubber 
disk over the drain serves 
as a stopper and as the 
clothes are drawn through 
the wringer they are 
easily transferred ina 
semi-dry condition to the 
dram board. 








Here we have both ironer and washer stowed away in a space 2} feet 
wide by 53 feet along the wall, the ironer top serving as a kitchen 


table. Mrs. Pardy is using the refrigerator top as a table also. 
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.cost finding and outside 


Making the Department Manager 
houlder 


OW many merchants 
are so oppressed 
with a multitude of 


petty details which eat up 
time and harass their minds 
so that they are unable to 
give the broader aspects of 
sales promotional planning, 


contacts, the attention they 
deserve? Their number is 
legion. Too busy to culti- 
vate profitable social and 
banking acquaintances; to 
survey the business in a 
calm and logical manner. 

The way out, of course, 
is to delegate more responsibility to subordinates. ‘They 
will rise to the occasion in a way that will surprise you,” 
says one who has practiced this plan for two years. ° 

It has been frequently observed that the opportunity 
creates the man. The latent possibilities of many a clerk 
will be brought into being if he is assigned additional re- 
sponsibilities sufficiently stimulating. Organization takes 
the load off the back of the store owner and distributes 
it in smaller loads among a number of persons. More 
brain power is thus brought into operation. Brain power 
is, after all, the thing that determines the success of any 
business. Responsibility is one of 
its best incentives. 

The Hughes-Krabbe Company, 
Champaign, Illinois, divides its 
business into twelve departments. 
Six of these have specially trained 
managers who’ take as much in- 
terest in the operation of their 
little kingdoms as if they owned 
them. These departments are de- 
voted respectively to washing ma- 
chines and ironers, electric clean- 
ers, electric refrigerators, radio 
and shop repairs. Other depart- 
ments such as electric supplies, 
Mazda lamps, heating appliances, 
fans and motors and construction 
work come under the supervision 
of the owners. The psychological 
effect, however, of fixed responsi- 
bility works just the same, accord- 
ing to John Hughes and E. M. 
Krabbe, the owners. 

_The appliance managers must 
hire and fire their own salesmen. 
[hey are responsible for their = 
credit accounts and for reverts. 
They must dispose of all trade-ins. burden? 
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MorE 


esponsibility 


Increases sales efficiency, 
initiative and morale—Re- 
lieves owner of petty details 





Does the boss support the managers—or do 
the managers bear their own share of the 


The office furnishes credit 
information on demand. 
These men must install or 
supervise a window trim 
once a month and produce 
a sale promotional idea at 
least once every quarter 
These men are required to 
keep track of their respec- 
tive stocks. If overstock- 
ing slows up turn-over, the 
reason must be given. 


HE washing machine 

and ironer department 
head is employed on a 
straight commission basis 
of 15 per cent. He gets an over-ride of 25 per cent on all 
sales made by his men and he gets all leads from the store. 
His own time is spent primarily in selling. The firm 
provides him with a light delivery truck, with oil, gas 
and maintenance. He does his own servicing except in 
such cases as require shop attention. A _ practically 
similar agreement is in effect with the other managers 
with the exception that they are not provided with trans- 
portation and their salaries and commission varies in pro- 
portion to the type of appliance sold and are governed by 
schedule fixed by the manufacturer. The fixture and 
general merchandising man is on a 
straight salary. The repair man is 
working under organized labor 
conditions which requires that his 
time be put on an hourly basis. 


| beineware this plan the depart- 
ment heads shoulder more re- 
sponsibility and relieve the owners 
of all the details of the particular 
activities. The company requires 
the managers to receive all com- 
plaints as well as favorable com- 
ments from their customers. 

The Hughes-Krabbe Company 
carries this policy into the ranks 
of their productive labor. These 
men are given the type of work 
that their records show them to 
be most efficient in. “Let me say 
right here,’ declares Mr. Hughes, 
“that the trouble shooter must be 
diplomatic, courteous, and agree- 


able. 
To increase his efficiency he 
— is put in touch with complaints, 


job costs, etc., and must solve his 
own problems.” 
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Rates and Politics—Remodeled Dwellings— 


Politics and Lighting Rates 


66 HAT Price Electricity for Our Homes” is 
the half-plagiarized title of a pamphlet re- 


cently distributed to the newspapers and trade 
press of the country. It will attract much attention, not 
for what is in it but for what is behind it. The pamphlet 
does not bear the name of a publisher. 

What is in it are almost fifty pages of sophistry in- 
tended to convince the suspicious that residential electric 
rates throughout the country are “monopolistic,” that 
“very large profits have been taken from the small con- 
sumers,” that Public Service Commissions are incom- 
petent to regulate rates, and that residential rate sched- 
ules have become a “question of national policy.” 

What is behind it is— politics. The pamphlet is 
obviously the work of a paid hack writer. The cost of 
its publishing we are told was defrayed by an anonymous 
“friend of good government” who apparently has reason 
to shrink from the spotlight of publicity. It has been 
transmitted to the Federal Trade Commission by the 
Chairman of the United States Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary with the injunction that “the vicious circle of 
high and discriminatory rates coupled with restricted use 
niust be broken.” 

This, we repeat, is politics. 

Anyone who argues that the central stations would be 
better managed by political job-holders than by the men 
who have built the industry will get plenty of poison-gas 
ammunition from this pamphlet. But it will not prove 
convincing to taxpayers who remember what Government 
mismanagement of the railroads cost us. 

Nobody of sane mind contends that electric rates are 
everywhere equitable—on the other hand, nobody, not 
even a politician, can deny that the rates are absurdly 
low when viewed in relation to what the public gets for 
its money. 

What we need in this industry is not political exped- 
iency rates promulgated from Washington, but promo- 
tional rates designed to build our appliance business 
locally. 





The Right Man for the Job 
‘Le: appointment of C. Ernest Greenwood to head 


the newly created commercial department of the 

National Electric Light Association, will be re- 
ceived with general gratification, not only throughout the 
central station industry, but by electrical men every- 
where. 

Mr. Greenwood has made very definite contributions 
to the cause of commercial progress in the electrical field. 
His activity in behalf of better trade relations has been 
especially noteworthy. Here was an unpromising situa- 
tion beset with difficulties beyond those merely of com- 
petition. Long a sore subject and not getting any better, 
Greenwood found the answer in the perfectly natural 
expedient of bringing representatives of competing 
groups together in a series of conferences. When all 
the bases of disagreement were laid on the table, it was 
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seen that there was nothing that would keep reasonable 
men from an understanding. 

As Commercial Director of the National Electric Light 
Association, Mr. Greenwood has before him a task of 
much complexity and broad opportunity. No one that 
knows him doubts that he will be a force in directing 
central station commercial activities to constructive ends. 





Better Wiring DOES Mean 
Increased Use 


r | \HE Great Western Power Company has recently 

analyzed the bills paid by consumers residing in 

Red Seal homes. The average consumption of 
electricity over a twelve months’ period in fifty Red Seal 
homes in Oakland, California, was 516 kw.-hr. per month. 
The merchandising committee of the Pacific Coast Elec- 
trical Association estimated that the general average for 
California of all domestic consumers was 435 kw.-hr. 
per year per domestic consumer. A survey of over 100 
Red Seal homes which have now been occupied for more 
than a year shows an average consumption of 429 kw.-hr. 
per month. ; 

In other words, the Red Seal home uses as much elec- 
tricity in a month as the average non-Red Seal home 
does in a year. This means that the owner of such a 
home purchases more electrical appliances, uses them 
more, replaces them more frequently, uses more light 
and buys more lamps and in general is a much larger 
source of revenue to all branches of the electrical indus- 
try than he was previously. 





Home Remodeling an Opportunity for 
Inter Industry Co-operation 


NTER Industry competition for the consumer’s dollar 
| is a familiar topic. Much ink is being consumed an 
much breath spent in pointing out that if the con- 
sumer spends his dollar for bathtubs he doesn’t spend 
it for more wiring. But the building trades have beer 
developing a new phase. The phase of a related indus- 
try co-operation. And this has come about through the 
natural development of economic and living conditions. 
The general rise in standards of living has left some 
millions of homes that are of sound construction but 
lacking in architectural grace and without modern equip- 
ment. The families owning them want better homes but 
cannot move and build anew because the old house has 
little resale value. The answer is being found in a Home 
Remodeling activity which is restoring value to the prop 
erty owner and creating business for the building trades. 
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How home remodeling works on a city-wide scale and 
the forces it enlists are shown by the experience of 
Decatur, Illinois. The following account of the activity 
there is taken from a paper read before the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermens Association, by George E. Piper of 
the Household Magazine: 


6¢ ECATUR (Illinois), a very prosperous little town 

of 50,000 population, has since the war enjoyed a 
very active building program, including sub-division 
expansion. 

During the early part of 1927 building began to slow 
up. Some felt that it was evident that the town has 
passed its peak on new construction. A Mr. Allen, presi- 
dent of one of the local building and loan associations, 
last spring found himself facing three serious problems: 


1. He had more capital available for loans than he 
was able to place. 

2. In order to maintain a high status of loans he 
was forced to make an increasingly larger per- 
centage on a high loan basis. 

3. He was alarmed by the decreasing equities in the 
older properties on which he had made loans, 
values were slipping and he feared that there 
might come a time when this would affect even 
the most recently constructed properties. 


A large amount of capital was disappearing or becom- 
ing frozen in the older properties; this was causing 
altogether too wide a differential between the sales value 
of the older property and the cost of new construction. 
with the result that many home owners who. because of 
growing families, social ambitions or increasing income. 
might wish to acquire a new, modern home were finding 
it increasingly difficult to dispose of the old home with- 
out too great a sacrifice,—a situation which, unless 
remedied, might eventually constitute a stiff hazard, im- 
periling the volume of new construction in that town. 

Mr. Allen wisely lumped all three problems into one. 
He went to the other building and loan presidents, to the 
banks, to the more progressive dealers and contractors 
aud took them out for a survey of the town. He pointed 
out how one home in the best of the old neighborhoods, 
when fallen into bad repair, immediately depreciated in 
value and also depreciated all the other houses on the 
street. He analyzed the entire situation in terms of the 
better of the existing properties. The newspapers were 
called in and an informal co-operative Home Remodeling 
program was inaugurated. A large number of the 
dealers, contractors, banks, building and loan associa- 
tions and others contributed a small amount of money 
and instituted a general promotional program, which in- 
cluded local advertising. One or two of the building 
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material dealers put on special plan men and instructed 
their salesmen to encourage this type of business. 

This movement is still going on. The local newspapers 
are carrying a very large amount of propaganda and 
both local and national advertising. A large number of 
homes have been rehabilitated. The building and loan 
associations report an increased volume of business. One 
lumber dealer, within sixty days, reported a 156 per cent 
increase in this type of business. A very satisfactory 
building labor situation has been maintained, and it is 
generally admitted that Decatur is substantially more 
prosperous as the result of this campaign.” 


|, | ee home remodeling is quite as much the oppor- 
tunity for the electrical contractor and dealer as it 
is for the lumber man. Some months ago Electrical 
Merchandising published an account of a remodeled 
home in which the number of electrical outlets had been 
increased from nine to forty-five. 

This movement will grow. It is sound because it has 
high social and economic usefulness. Locally and nation- 
ally electrical men should gét behind it. 





Taking Tips From the Radio Dealer 


HE radio industry might be said to be a step- 
daughter of the electrical industry. But although 


it is much younger in years and in consequence 
might be presumed to be much less well organized in its 
sales methods it already has adopted certain policies 
relative to time payments and to servicing which might 
well be followed by the remainder of the electrical in- 
dustry. In most communities you will find that the 
radio dealers have come to an agreement as to what pro- 
portion of the price of a set is to be charged as the initial 
down payment and how long the outside limit is for the 
running of installments. Are the washing machine 
dealers equally agreed on this principle? 

The adoption of a fixed policy on the servicing of 
equipment with a time limit beyond which free servicing 
is not to be allowed is another principle generally ac- 
cepted in the radio industry. Moreover it is quite com- 
mon for enterprising radio dealers to establish a well 
organized service department making fixed charges for 
given repairs according to a schedule which the customer 
may consult in advance. 

If the housewife were familiar with the fact that the 
charge for repairing an iron cord were to be a given 
sum, while that for an overhauling of her vacuum cleaner 
was also well within her means, she might not hesitate 
so long before taking these defective appliances to her 
dealer for repair. Why not a regular service charge for 
keeping electric equipment in order, with regular calls 
to look it over, much as the radio dealer charges for 
testing batteries and tubes? No doubt there are many 
sales stunts and repair policies which might be adopted 
from the automobile and other industries. But the radio 
field is near at home. Why not look that over first? 
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California, there were three shops—two belong- 

ing to electrical contractor-dealers, and one a 
radio store. Today there is the Drury-Fingerhut Com- 
pany, Inc., which is all three stores combined. W. T. 
Drury, electragist, is partner in the new firm, with com- 
plete charge of the contracting end of the business. Sam 
Fingerhut, who used to be proprietor of the Acme 
Electric Company is partner as well, with merchandis- 
ing of electric appliances as his specialty. And the two 
former proprietors of the radio shop are 
at the head of the radio department 
with authority and responsibility to see 
that it pays. 

Thus, in place of three rents to be 
paid, there is but one. One advertising 
account, one delivery service, one tele- 
phone connection, water bill, janitor 
service—all the little items of overhead 
which amount to nothing in themselves 
but which have a way of adding up to an —— 
imposing total, all these are cut in three, 
or at least reduced in the combination 
below what they were when they had 
to be figured singly. 

As for the accounting system, that has 


() <i upon a time in the city of Bakersfield, 
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In Bakersfield, California, a 


retailer combined forces and 


been placed in the hands of a firm of accountants who 
have installed a bookkeeping system and keep a daily 
check over the accounts. Two young women located on 
the mezzanine floor tabulate and record the daily busi- 
ness, the job costs and the time cards and handle daily 
correspondence. Every office convenience for making 
the work more systematic is at hand, including dicta- 
phones, an important item with so many departments 
clearing their work through the one central headquarters. 

Modern convenience has been considered in all 
branches of the work. Inasmuch as so much can be 
omitted that was mere duplication, the firm has found 
that it can afford far better quarters than were possible 
to any one of the three branches hitherto. In conse- 
quence the Drury-Fingerhut establishment is a model in 
many ways. 

The store space next to the former shop of Mr. Drury 
was taken as sales headquarters and joined on to the rear 
end of the old quarters. The front part of the old Drury 
store has been walled off and remodeled and is rented 
to another merchant. This offers an ell-shaped space 
which has proved very satisfactory. 


HE main sales room, entered through glass panelled 

doors set between attractive sales windows, houses a 
display of electric refrigerators, of which Mr. Finger- 
hut’s side of the business makes a specialty. Above 
these is space for a canopy at ordinary ceiling height, 
from which are suspended fixtures of different sizes and 
shapes, but of a uniform line which looks well so 
arranged. Across the store are shelves and cases for 
small appliances. Stairs at the rear lead to the mez- 
zanine floor, which houses not only the office, but over 
the ell extension in the rear also a stock room for 
small fittings and fixture parts. 

A stairway from these leads to a shop 
extending across the extreme rear of the 
building, but cut off entirely from the 
down-stairs display rooms. The shop 
has an entrance on a rear street and 
serves as headquarters for the contract- 
ing side of the business. Journeymen 
and helpers thus have free access to the 
office, but are cut off from the store. The 
basement which of course affords the 
main storage space for conduit, wire and 
other material used in the contracting 
side of the business is also accessible from 
the rear alley entrance. 

Customers, even those dealing purely 
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contractor-dealer, an appliance merchandiser and a radio 
opened a store. The result was greater profit in all three lines 


with contracting end of 
the business enter, of 
course, by the _ front 
door, conducting their 
transactions either with 
the attendants in the 
store, or direct with the 
office, which, indeed, 
serves as a sort of bridge 
where the two depart- 
ments meet. 

The radio department 
of the business is housed 
under the mezzanine floor, 
with demonstration rooms 
and space for display here. There is always an instru- 
ment or two on show in the front of the store, and in 
the windows to remind customers that radio is sold, much 
as a department store will keep one counter of third- 
floor merchandise somewhere near the door so that it 
will not be overlooked. The department, indeed, is han- 
dled much like that of a department store, with its 
managers left much to their own initiative, but responsible 
for results. 


|Management 





| prea are displayed in a room in the “ell,” entered 
. through an attractive arched doorway. A competing 
line of fixtures has a room to itself, as have some others 
of the larger appliances. 

As Mr. Fingerhut has no concern with the contracting 
end of the business, he is free to devote all his time to 
the personal supervision of merchandising—and has or- 
ganized a sales force of ten, which covers household field 
work, as well as store service. Six men with a super- 
visor form an outside sales force, devoting their time 
to refrigerators during the summer 
months and to ranges and appliances in 
the winter. Four salesmen in the store 
itself complete the force. 

The contracting end of the business 
under Mr. Drury has a minimum set up 
of nine men, with many more of course 
in active periods when a job of some 
size 18 under way. Efficient methods of 
job handling with a daily checking of 
labor and material costs have reduced 
the work here to a science so that it is 
possible at any moment to see just where 
the firm stands. 

In all three departments of the busi- 
ness facilities are greatly improved over 
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what they were before the 
combination. It has been 
possible to afford business 
checks and _ safeguards 
which no one of the for- 
mer concerns felt that it 
could support. Moreover, 
a threefold clientele has 
been brought together, 
with benefit to each de- 
partment, for the customer 
who formerly bought only 
a radio now comes to the 
store as well for a washing 
machine, while the vacuum 
cleaner prospect turns to the well known firm when she 
has a house to be wired. 

The overhead of the joint concern has been carefully 
kept and has been found to be consistently lower than 
that of the individual concerns. 

Obviously the consolidation of forces in the forma- 
tion of Drury-Fingerhut, Inc., brought into the business 
four men thoroughly acquainted with the problems of 
merchandising their individual specialties. Mr. Drury 
is accustomed to operating as a contractor and making 
money in this branch of the electrical business. Mr. 
Fingerhut understands the intricacies of the appliance 
business and is personally familiar with the merchandis- 
ing methods which sell household appliances at a profit. 
And the two radio dealers now with the company to 
make the sale of receivers pay are experts in their own 
particular field. 

Retail dealers rarely combine. Perhaps Drury-Tl*inger- 
hut is an unusual example. Nevertheless there is a les- 
son of considerable value in the fact that the company is 
building a successful business on the 
west coast. For in this age of special- 
ization it is quite likely that the large 
electrical store selling a multiplicity of 
electrical items will find it profitable to 
employ department managers and other 
employees who are specialists. 

The specializing executive is respon- 
sible for the success of many retail 
specialty organizations. | Department 
stores owe much of the success of their 
individual departments to the intimate 
knowledge of department problems of 
their managers. And similar specializa- 
tion in the electrical stores handling a 
varied line of appliances is logical. 
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Recent Developments in the Appliance Market 
Gathered by the Editors 























What is New and Where to Find It in This Section 


Broiters—Serelco, page 120. 

Egg Cooker—Hankscraft 
page 121. 

Exerciser or Reducer—Savage Health 
Motor, page 119. 

Fans—R & M, page 119; Victor, Cin- 
cinnatus, Breeze Spreader, Little 
Imp (ventilating fan), Diehl Aristo- 
crat, Cincinnati Victor fan and 
luminaire, page 121; Cooling Beauty, 
page 120. j 

ee Boy Scout, page 


Automatic, 


Floor Polisher—attachment for Hoover 
cleaner, .page 120. 
Hair Dryer—Electaire, page 121. 











Heaters (air)—Electric Steam, Elec- 
traheet Circulator, page 118. 

Heaters (water)—Sepco, page 122; 
Paul, page 123. 

Iron—Torrid Thermo-Equipt, page 123. 

Lighting Units—Kopp dining room fix- 
ture, page 123; Cincinnati Victor 
luminaire and fan, page 121; P. & S. 
porcelain bracket, page 122. 

Mixer—Reco food mixer, page 121. 

Plate Warmer—Standard, page 122. 

Range—Estate, page 119. 

Range Devices—Hart switches and 
controls, page 123. 

Refrigerators — Servel, Electro - Kold, 
Frigidaire, page 119; Copeland, 125. 


Refrigerator Cabinets—Seeger, page 
118; Benjamin Crysteel, page 120. 
Spraying Outfits—Paasche, page 122; 
Hudson, page 123. 

Stove—White Cross, two-burner table 
stove, page 123. 

Toasters — Torrid Pushomatic, page 
120; Universal, page 122. 

Washers—Grinnell, page 120; 
page 122. 

Washer Filler and Drainer—Siph-O, 
page 123. 

Waffle Iron—White Cross, page 122. 

Water Cooler—Frigidaire, page 120. 


Easy, 



































All-Porcelain Refrig- 
erator Cabinets — 


In introducing its new line 
porcelain refrigerator Fog the 
Seeger Refrigerator Company, St. Paul 
Minn., is offering electrical dealers the 
idea of selling refrigerator cabinets for 
ice _ refrigeration in cases where the 
customer does not wish or has not the 
funds to install electrical refrigeration 
in her home at the present time. With 
this plan, the company points out, the 
sale of a refrigerator cabinet is a poten- 
tial sale for a refrigérating unit »and 
the sales effort expended is not entirely 
lost, if a customer can be interested in a 
cabinet for ice refrigeration which, per- 
haps’ ata little later date, will become 
a receptacle for an electrical unit. 

With this thought in mind the com- 
pany is offering a new line of cabinets 
models 11-7, 13-9, 24-16 and 40-31. the 
last two named being large sizes. These 
numbers indicate interior cubic footage, 
11-7 indicating total cubic footage of 
11 ft. and a net food storage capacity of 
7 cu.ft. .In construction and materials 
used, the models are similar to the pres- 
ent models 710, 912, etc., with the excep- 
tion that in place of the “Chiltray,” a 
porcelain drip pan is used, the pan being 
made a part of the interior lining, with 
a drain and ice rack. The interiors and 
exteriors of the new cabinets are por- 
celain. The cabinets are equipped with 
vegetable storage compartment. Provi- 
sion is made for the installation.of an 
electric unit at any time desired.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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Electric Steam Heater 


Made for use with any size or type 
of radiatcr is a new electric steam radi- 
ator, brought out by the Electric Steam 
Heater Company, 460 East 167th Street, 
New York City.. The principle of oper- 
ation, the company points out, is entirely 
new. The maximum load is on for 
approximately 15 min. to a half hour 
only, and is regulated by the amount 
of water put into the unit. After the 
half-hour period, when the maximum 
load has been demanded, the current 
requirement is about 100 watts or less. 
As the quantity of water controls the 
electric consumption and, as most of 
the water is in the form of vapor in the 
radiator, not much resistance is given 
the electrical conductors in the unit. 

To the water is added a liquid, called 
“Vapor-ite.” The liquid is made by the 
company and is declared to be non- 
poisonous and non-inflammable. 

The heater is easily controlled. It has 
a 3-heat switch and requires no atten- 
tion but a glass or two of water once a 
year, to which a few drops of “Vapor- 
ite’ have been added. : 

To install the heater it is necessary 
to remove the base plug at the foot of 
the radiator and connect by screwing 
the unit into its place. The heater is 
ideal for use after the furnace has been 
shut down for the season. It can be 
moved from room to room as desired. 
Five standard sizes of heater are avail- 
able, with minimum load of 100 watts 
and maximum or peak load of 660 to 
1,000 watts. The heater is intended for 
operation from any wall outlet, 110 or 
220 volts, a.c. or -d.c. Intended retail 


prices range from $15 to $27.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 




















Portable “Circulator” 
or Heater 


The new “Electraheet Circulator” of 
the Electraheet Sales Company, Arcade 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., is a combina- 
tion of heating principles that produces 
and distributes warmth by circulation 
instead of by radiation. Instead of burn- 
ing up the oxygen in a room, the “Circu- 
lator” uses it for the distribution of 
warmth, 

The mechanical parts of the heater 
are a honeycomb-type radiator of thin 
copper and brass, three percolator units 
(325 watts), similar to the type used in 
eoffee percolators, and a standard in- 
duction-type fan, encased in a terneplate 
housing. 

When the switch is turned on the 
percolator units convert a small amou:t 
of water into steam. The steam is ¢2!- 
ried up to the top of. the radiator, tle 
pressure forces it down through tie 
radiator and the blast of cold air from 
the fan condenses the steam to wate'!, 
sending the heat units into the room and 
the water back into the tank to repeat 
the cycle. The tank, or bottom of the 
radiator holds 30 oz. of water. The i(- 
dition of a few ounces of water in th 
radiator and a few drops of oil on the 
fan, once each season, is all the care 
required. ch 

The “Circulator” weighs about 20 |. 
and is designed for operation from ‘ie 
lighting circuit. Its height is 22 . 
and the width 14 in. Two stages of 
heat, high and low, are furnishe®. 
Finishes of mahogany, lichen green, Wi '- 
nut or old ivory, may be had. The °"- 
tended retail price is $43.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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Fans in Golden Green 
Finish 

Following the present vogue for col- 
ored finishes, W. J. Myers, Receiver, the 
Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, is offering R & M 50 and 51 fans 
in golden green finish. 

These fans are 8-in. and 10-in., a.c., 
non-oscillating fans, with single speed 
switch, four blades, induction-type motor 
and drawn steel motor frame. Both 
models are fitted with green silk cord to 
harmonize with the color of the fan. The 
intended retail price of model 50, 8-in. 
fan is $7.50; model 51, 10-in., $10.75.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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New “Servel” Refriger- 
ator in Modern Colors 


_An attractive article of furniture is 
the new H-5 refrigerator brought out by 
Servel Sales, Inc., 51 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. This new refrigerator 
has a cabinet of heavy gage metal, 
with exterior finish in heavy white 
lacquer or any one of four colors, the 
colors put on in several “veils” of spray 
by means of compressed air. The food 
compartments are finished in white 
Vitreous porcelain, applied to one-piece 
liner of “Armco” Ingot Iron. All 
corners are rounded and there is a 
Senerous corkboard insulation. The ex- 
terior dimensions are 26% in. wide, 194 
in. deep and 56 in. high. The food stor- 
age space is 5 cu.ft. Forty-eight ice 
cubes are made at one freezing. The 
H-5 is refrigerated with a Model 12-A 
Single cylinder, 4% hp. motor unit, 
equipped with an automobile radiator 
type of condenser. Intended retail 
Price, $215, f.0.b. factory.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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“Estate” Ranges in Color 


Color in the kitchen is no longer con- 
fined to small utensils but has been 
extended to the larger appliances as 
well. One of the first formal offerings 
of color in the electric range is made by 
the Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. Estate ranges may now be had 
in finishes of mandarin red and white 
and jade green and white. In these new 
colored ranges, the cooking top, oven 
frame, legs, the name and decorating 
lines are finished in color while the 
rest of the stove is white. 

Construction features of the ranges 
are the removable oven bottom and oven 
ledges and oven top unit, the timing 
device for automatic control, the ‘‘Therm- 
Estate” oven heat control, the appliance 
receptacle, the reciprocating indicating 
switches and the pilot light to indicate 
when the oven is in use.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1928. 





Color in Appliances 


| digo OUBTEDLY the 
sign of the times in the 
appliance market 1s color. 
There are few appliance 
manufacturers who have not 
seriously considered the color 
factor in relation to future 
appliance business with the 
result that a wide variety of 
household appliances can now 
be had in color—table appli- 
ances, washers, ironers, re- 
frigerators and ranges. 

The idea of color in the 
home,—in the kitchen, rather, 
for color in the living rooms 
has long been in use—has 
now been too enthusiastically 
and too widely accepted to be 
still classed as a “fad.” It 
is true that there is a ten- 
dency to “overwork”. the 
color idea but this tendency 
can be overcome by judicious 
use of color by manufactur- 
ers and decorators respon- 
sible for commodities offered. 
There is small chance that 
the kitchen of the future will 
ever have the cheerless, mo- 
notonous and uninviting ap- 
pearance that characterized 
the hospital-like kitchen of 
the very recent past. 











New “Electro-Kold” 
Refrigerator 


In the new 100-E refrigerator brought 
out by the Electro-Kold Corporation, 
Spokane, Wash., 64 cu.ft. or 9% sq.ft. 
of shelf space is provided. It has all- 
metal cabinet, corkboard insulation, 
with white lacquer exterior and enamel 
interior (porcelain at small extra cost). 

The unit has 3-hp. motor, air cooled. 
Thirty-six cubes of ice are frozen at one 
freezing. Intended retail price installed, 
oo Merchandising, March, 


























New “Frigidaire” 
Models 


_Announcement is made by the Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, of a 
new line of all-porcelain refrigerators. 
The new models are furnished in sizes 
ranging approximately from 5 cu.ft. 
capacity to 18 cu.ft. They are porcelain 
inside and out. The exterior is in white 
porcelain with gray porcelain trim. The 
hardware is dull silver of heavy and 
artistic design. 

Prominent improvements in the new 
models are _ the thicker’ insulation, 
stronger food shelves, new type com- 
pressor suspension, rounded corners, ice 
freezing trays, removable drip tray, a 
defrosting pan placed in the compressor 
compartment and other changes intended 
to make a greatly improved refrigerator. 
The compressor compartment has been 
hinged to permit installation of a vege- 
table bin where the compressor is placed 
in the basement. Intended price on the 
new all-porcelain models range from 
$520 for the 7 cu.ft. refrigerator to 
$690 for the 18 cu.ft. size.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 




















Electrical Exerciser and 


Reducer 


In recent years hospitals, physical cul- 
ture schools and institutions have adop- 
ted various mechanical contrivances for 
removing fatty tissue, reducing weight 
and toning up the system but not until 
the last few years, however, has a real 
effort been made to introduce these ap- 
pliances into the home. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, 
N. Y., has designed an electrical device, 
the Savage Health-Motor, a mechanical 
exerciser and reducer intended for home 
use. It will be merchandised generally 
through leading retail. channels, being 
distributed by the Savage Products Dis- 
tributing Corporation, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Although the electrical vibrator is not 
new in the field, the Savage Health- 
Motor differs radically from previous 
types and, the company claims, is the 
first complete mechanical manipulator 
and massager that has been designed 
which combines the effectiveness of 
large, heavy, costly units, yet is portable 
and popular in price. The intended re- 
tail price is $122.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandise, March, 1928. ; 
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Floor-Polishing Attach- 
ment for “Hoover” 
Cleaners 


For use with the various models of 
“Hoover” cleaners, the Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio, has designed a new 
floor-polishing attachment. In convert- 
ing the cleaner into a floor polisher the 
dust bag is removed and a steel disc is 
placed over the bag opening, eliminating 
an unnecessary flow of air and the pos- 
sibility of over-heating the motor. The 
polisher is inserted into the place ordin- 
arliy occupied by the agitator and is con- 
nected to the motor by means of a belt. 

The polisher itself consists of three 
rows of soft wiping bristles which curve 
helically around the brush core. It is 
mounted on ball bearings and the whole 
is enclosed in a semi-cylindrical shield 
which prevents any excess oil or wax on 
the floor surface from being thrown into 
the nozzle or into the fan or motor. 

This new appliance will be sold through 
authorized Hoover dealers and will re- 
tail for $7.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 

















“Serelco” Broiler 


Something new in electric cooking 
equipment is offered in the ‘“Serelco” 
broiler illustrated, made by Serelco, Inc., 
420 Lexington Aevnue, New York City. 

The broiler is a wall-outlet device, 
operating from the ordinary lighting cir- 
cuit. It is rated at 660 watts. Element 
is new in design and construction. Re- 
placement of the unit, if ever necessary, 
is simple. 

As indicated in the illustration, there 
are two elements, each with vertical 
surfaces. One element is adjustable so 
that it can be moved into direct contact 
with the meat. Both sides of the meat 
are in contact with the heat, cutting 
the broiling time in half and also 
eliminating the necessity of turning. This 
quick method of cooking seals in the 
meat juices and, with them, the flavor. 
The time usually required for cooking a 
3-lb.. steak is 20 min., it is declared, 
while the “Serelco” broiler does it in 
about 10 min. Intended retail price, 
$42.50. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 
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Table Fan 


“Cooling Beauty,” the new tan of the 
De Bothezat Impeller Company, Inc., 
1922 Park Avenue, New York City, is 
described by its manufacturer as a “cir- 
culator” and not a “ventilator.” The 
fan is designed to give adequate air cir- 
culation without drafts or without dis- 
turbing the papers on a desk. Air is 
drawn from the top and bottom at low 
velocity—so low that it is barely felt— 
and is blown out at a higher velocity in 
directions radiating from the fan. Its 
outstanding feature is that it maintains 
a lateral movement of air rather than 
a downward flow, which makes the unit 
particularly adaptable to restaurants, 
one ot the difficulties usually encoun- 
tered in restaurants being the rapid 
cooling of food. It is designed for use in 
offices, hospitals, subways, railroad cars, 
homes, ete. Intended retail price, $35.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1928. 





Grinnell Low-Priced 
Washer 


Among the washers recently placed on 
the market is a new model ‘Laundry 
a that can be retailed for less than 
100. 

The machine is made by the Grinnell 
Washing Machine Corporation, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. It is of the submerged 
agitator type, with solid aluminum 
agitator. Special features of the agi- 
tator include its position on the bottom 
of the tub and the elimination of all 
gearing under the machine. The same 
worm and worm gear found in the 
ai Queen” all-metal machine are 
used. 

The tub is of polished copper, nickeled 
inside, with aluminum lid. The shaft, 
running up through the bottom of the 
tub, extends above the water line, 
eliminating chance of leakage. All mov- 
ing parts are enclosed and oilless bear- 
ings are used throughout.—HElectrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 











A partment-Size Refrig- 
erator Cabinet 


Any standard refrigerating unit can 
be used with the new apartment-size 
cabinet offered _by_the Crysteel Works 
of the Benjamin Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, 120 South Sangamon 
Street, Chicago. The cabinet is made 
for remote or self-contained installation. 
The former model without legs is known 
as No. 532. Equipped with legs it is 
listed as No. 538 and with legs and 
drainboard top as. No. 539. The self- 
contained model is known as No. 554. 
The machine compartment base, if de- 
sired, may be used as a vegetable bin, 
remote installation of the unit being 
made in that case. 

The cabinet has a capacity of 5 cu.ft. 
net food storage space, with 7.25 sq.ft. 
net shelf area. The outside dimensions 
of 532 are 32 in. high and 27 in. wide; 
554 is 54 in. high. The construction is 
white Crysteel porcelain fused on Armco 
iron inside and »ut, with seamless inte- 
rior lining, porcelain enameled. The 
trim around the top edge is of Monel 
metal. The frame is of kiln-dried hard- 
wood and the back cover of black por- 
celain on Armco iron. The corners are 
rounded and there is hardwood trim in 
natural finish, around door openings. 
The cabinet is supplied with hangers, 
baffle, front, shelves and defrosting tray 
to suit standard makes of cooling units. 
The insulation is 2-in. impregnated cork- 
board sealed with Hydrolene.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 


Automatic Reversible 
Toaster 


By simply pressing a red button on 
the new “Torrid Pushomatic” toaster 
of the Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., the carrier 
is automatically reversed and the brea: 
turned. The toaster is known as No. 
603 and is listed at $5.50.—EHlectrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 


Water Cooler 


The Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio, 
is bringing out a new 
electric water cooler, 
designed for the coo!- 
ing of bottled water. 
The compressor and 
cooling coils are adap- 
tations of the mech- 
anism used in tie 
smaller  househoid 
units. The intended 
retail price is $15". 
The company, it }s 
pointed out, has de- 
veloped @ growing 
business in the water 
cooling field and the 
new model is expected 
to considerably expand 
its present market. 
Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, March, 1928. 

















Electrical Merchandising, March, 1928 
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Automatic Egg Cooker 


The Easter season is an appropriate 
time to push the sale of the unique elec- 
tric egg cooker brought out by _ the 
Hankscraft Company, 615 East Wash- 
ington Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

The cooker is designed to boil from one 
to four eggs at one time, shutting off 
the current automatically when the eggs 
are done. The device is unusually simple 
to operate. The eggs are placed in the 
cooker, a little water is poured in and 
the eggs start cooking. If soft boiled 
eggs are wanted, two teaspoonfuls of 
water are used. Medium boiled eggs re- 
quire three teaspoonfuls and hard boiled 
eggs five teaspoonfuls. 

Operation of the cooker is described 
by the manufacturer as follows: There 
are two electrode plates in the heating 
base of the cooker. When a little water 
is poured into the cooker, it forms a cir- 
cuit from one electrode to the other. The 
current passing through this water 
turns it to steam. The steam rising, 
surrounds the eggs and cooks’ them. 
When the water has been turned to 
steam the circuit is broken, the current 
is cut off and the eggs are done. 

The cooker is an attractive table ap- 
pliance, with colored porcelain base and 
silver-like top. The intended retail price 
is $5.50. — Electrical Merchandising. 
March, 1928. 

















Ventilating Fan 


Made to fit any window is the “Little 
Imp” ventilating fan of the De 
Bothezat Impeller Company, Inc., 1922 
Park Avenue, New York City. The fan 
is mounted on a panel which is available 
in three sizes: A, for windows from 20 
to 26 in. in width; B, for windows from 
26 to 34 in.; and C, for windows from 
34 to 42 in. in width. The panel is made 
for instant mounting without the neces- 
sity of removing curtains, and can be 
installed easily by any one. The fan is 
made for operation on 110 volt ac. or 
d.c. circuits. 

Thé fan is designed to develop high 
static pressure affording positive opera- 
tion. and overcoming resistance of the 
wind. In other words, says the manu- 
facturer, the fan works under any 
weather condition, without the back 
draft which is usually present when a 
fan is working against the wind. In- 
tended retail price, $35; rheostat for 
speed regulation, $2 extra.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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New “Reco” Food 
Mixer 


Housekeepers generally will be very 
much interested in the new ‘‘Reco”’ food 
mixer brought out by the Reynolds Elec- 
tric Company, 2650 West Congress 
Street, Chicago. 

The new mixer has a 12-qt. bowl and 
is designed to set on a table. It is 30 
in. high and occupies a space approxi- 
mately 12 in. square. Four speeds are 
provided—two spindle and two plane- 
tary. The design of the new machine is 
similar to the “Reco” heavy-duty mixer. 
Attachments are provided for a wide 
variety of uses and include meat and 
food grinder, crumber, ice cream freezer, 
vegetable slicer, coffee mill, juice ex- 
tractor, 4-qt. oil container for making 
mayonnaise, splash cover, wire whip, 
batter beater, dough hook, cake mixer, 
pouring chute, etc. 

The motor is a ‘Reynolds” 4-hp. 
and is intended for operation from any 
wall outlet. The intended retail price 
of the mixer is $100, f.o.b. Chicago.— 
#lectricul Merchandising, March, 1928. 




















9-1n. Bronze-Finish Fan 


A decorative touch has been added to 
the new “Aristocrat” 9-in. oscillating 
fan of the Diehl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elizabethport, N. J., for the entire 
fan, including the blades, is finished in 
bronze. ‘Even the silk cord is in bronze 
eolor, making a unit that will harmonize 
with all types of furnishings. 

Six blades are employed instead of 
four, resulting in large air movement. 
The switch for starting and stopping is 
in the base. There is an enclosed gear 
housing and a single grease cup for 
lubrication of the motor and oscillating 
gears. A wing screw permits adjust- 
ment for desk use or wall mounting. The 
motor is of the induction type, without 
eentrifugal switch.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, March, 1928. 








Combination Luminaire 
and Fan 


Several needs are ministered to by the 
new combination luminaire and fan 
offered by the Cincinnati Victor Com- 
pany, 712 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for it provides a cool, refreshing 
breeze and at the same time a comfort- 
able light for reading or working. It 
is unusually adapted to summer use, for 
porch or living rooms. 

The fixture is of floor type, 5 ft. high, 
overall, and carries a 12-in. three-speed 
fan, equipped with the ‘“‘Breeze Spreader” 
circulator, a device intended to provide 
gentle, refreshing, uniform breeze with- 
out air blasts or drafts. It is designed 
for a.c., 60-cycle operation, although it 
may be had in 50-cycle rating if desired. 
The luminaire is in Italian Rennaissance 
design, of cast iron, finished in antique 
bronze. Two candle-type units are fur- 
nished, which may be equipped with 
parchment shield or shade. Intended 
retail price of the combination unit, 
No. F S 21, is $30, without shield, shade 
or bulbs. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 





Hair Dryer 


For convenient installation, the ‘‘Elec- 
taire”’ hair drier can be mounted on the 
bathroom wall, out of the way. A snap 
of the switch will provide a blast of 
heated air for drying hair, face or hands. 
The drier is made for operation on alter- 
nating or direct current, 110 to 130 volts, 
25 to 60 cycles. The manufacturer is 
the Electaire Company, 4750 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, March, 1928. 
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Household Spraying 
Outfit 


Profits accruing from the new F407 
electric household spraying outfit of the 
Paasche Airbrush Company, 1909 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, are threefold— 
from merchandise sales, from power con- 
sumption and from _ additional wiring 
installation to provide wiring facilities 
for the use of the outfit outside the 
house. ; 

This new unit may be used for inte- 
rior shading, decorating and _ stenciling 
as well as for painting and lacquering 
jobs about the home. It consists of an 
air compressor, 4 hp. motor (110-volt, 
a.c. Westinghouse), gage and fittings, a 
Paasche JD 4-pt. sprayer, 12-ft. air hose 
and couplings, Paasche 108-ft. masking 
tape. The adhesive masking tape is 
used for sharp borders, shielding, etc. 
It leaves no deposit and may be used 
over and over again. A 15-ft. roll is 
30c.; a 108-ft. roll, 90c. The intended 
retail price of the outfit is $62, com- 
plete.—Electrical Merchandising, March, 
1928. 

















“Boy Scout” Flashlight 


Designed according to specifications 
drawn up by Boy Scout headquarters, a 
new model flashlight has been produced 
by the National Carbon Company for the 
special use of Boy Scouts. The flash- 
light, known as Eveready No. 2697, was 
brought out by the company after it 
had been commissioned by the Boy 
Scouts of America to produce and 
market the official Boy Scout flashlight. 

The new light is a _2-cell focusing 
light, finished in olive drab and equip- 
ped with ring hanger, belt clip and 
safety-lock switch. A feature of the 
light, with its focusing 200 foot range 
beam, is its adaptability, due to its 
peculiar construction, to night signalling. 

In addition to the natural market of 
a million potential buyers among Boy 
Scouts, dealers are being advised that 
in all probability they can sell this 
light to a great number of Girl Scouts.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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Additions to P & S 
“Alabax’” Line 


_ Pass & Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
1S announcing an _ addition to its 
“Alabax” porcelain bracket line in the 
form of a new wall lighting unit with 
convenience outlet. 

This ‘unit, when equipped with pull 
chain and porcelain tassel, is known as 
AL 923; keyless, it is AL 924. The 
hexagonal shape of the base is a feature 
which makes it possible to install this 
bracket in places where brackets with 
circular bases would be awkward. 

The bracket fits all types of outlet 
boxes, flush or otherwise. Color com- 
binations of stripes and all-over shades, 
may be had.—Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 


She 


New Low-Priced “Easy” 
Washer 


In its “Thrift’ model the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has developed an electric washer 
intended to meet the demand for a good, 
low-priced washer. 

The machine is of the vacuum cup 
type and has new improved-type tub 
with nickel-plated inner tub of “Syraloy” 
enclosed in a dent-proof outer jacket, 
the outer jacket is finished in white Duco. 
The double wall acts as a heat insulator 
and maintains the temperature of the 
wash water. The tub is made to hold 
eight double sheets or equivalent. 

Other features are the new one-piece 
metal wringer, full-swinging, which 
locks in four positions and swings in 
either direction, the gear-drive, enclosing 
of moving parts and the one-point oil- 
ing system.—Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. ; 


“Universal” Toaster 


Reduced in Price 


Announcement has been made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., of the reduction in price of its 
£944 “Universal” toaster from $9 to $5. 
The toaster is made to take slices of 
bread 43 in. x 4 in. It is finished in 
nickel and has push button switch in 
the cord. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 





Water Heaters 


Improvement in water 
heater design is incor- 
porated in the new line 
of water heaters offered 
by the Automatic Elec- 
tric Heater Company, 
1505 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Each heater 
is equipped with a by- 
pass (patented) to pre- 
vent hot water from 
dripping when _ house 
faucets become defec- 
tive or are left partially 
closed, thereby effecting 
great saving in hot 
water supply. <A drip 
the width of a pin 
head (3 in.), the com- 

i * pany explains, will pass 
soe tie 260 gal. of water in 
aaa ti is 24 hr. 

The heaters have a heating unit that 
will operate dry and cannot be injured 
by voltage fluctuations. It is divided 
into a multiple of circuits and for all 
ordinary requirements one-half of the 
connected load is used.—HElectrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1928. 
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Waffle Iron 


_ A new No. 257 “White Cross” waffle 
iron has been announced by the Na- 
tional Stamping & Electric Works, 3212 
West Lake Street, Chicago. The iron is 
in new Colonial design, with mirrored 
nickel finish. It has heavy cast 
aluminum grids. Intended retail price, 
laa Merchandising, March, 
928. 





Plate Warmer 


Among the electric kitchen equipment 
that is finding its way into moderna 
homes is the electric plate warmer, four 
models of which are offered by the 
Standard Electric Stove Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. These four models range 
in price from $40 to $275. Two of the 
plate warmers, models 35 and 270 are 
intended for use in the average-siz¢ 
home while the other two models are de- 
signed for large homes and restaurants. 
They are low-wattage devices and are 
designed for convenient installation in 
kitchen or pantry. 

The intended retail price of model 35, 
in regular finish, is $52 and $57.50 in 
white porcelain finish. Model 270 is 340 
and $44. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1928 
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Washing Machine Filler 


and Drain 


For washing machine installations 
where no permanent plumbing connec- 
tion is made, the Siph-O Products Cor- 
poration, 60 India Street, Boston, Mass., 
has a “Siph-O” draining device. This 
drain has interchangeable faucet con- 


nections, to fit both smooth and threaded . 


faucets. No adapters are required. 403 
faucet clamp connections are_ shipped 
with §-in. size for the standard faucet. 
The intended retail price of No. 400 
drain is $2.75; No. 403, for swing-type 
faucets, $2.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, March, 1928. 


* * * 


Dining Room Fixture 


In fixture No. 2986 is offered a new 
glass dining room dome with hand- 
decorated glassware. The dome has bot- 
tom opening of 74 in., to throw direct 
light rays on the table. For use with 
the dome is a small rose glass shade 
and holder to fit over the lamp under 
the shade giving a subdued rose-colored 
illumination. 

The fixture itself may be had in gold- 
plated finish or in silver with black. It 
comes completely wired and is equipped 
with convenience outlet. The fixture is 
offered by Kopp Glass, Inc., Swissvale, 
Pa., and is intended to retail at a 
popular price.—Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 

















Sprayer Attachment for 
Vacuum Cleaner 


r An exclusive feature of the new 
Hudson” power sprayer is the one-hand 
control, leaving the other hand free for 
shielding sprayer or manipulating arti- 
cles. The sprayer is designed for use 
with the household vacuum cleaner. It 
has ‘many uses, for lacquers, paints, 
varnishes, disinfectants, insecticides, etc. 
The sprayer has only one adjusting 
lever. The pressure of the: thumb on 
this spray adjusting lever controls the 
quantity of spray distributed. The gun 
is made entirely of heavy brass, nickel 
Plated, and the shut-off lever is bronze. 
The manufacturer is the Hudson Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and the intended retail price is $7.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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Water Heater 


The Fort Wayne Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has announced a new addition to its line 
in the “Paul” electric water heater. 

The capacity of the heater is 30 gal. 
at bath temperature at one draw-off, 
which is suitable for a two-bath resi- 
dence, doctor’s or dentist’s office, beauty 
parlor or three or four-chair barber 
shop. Scientifically arranged insulation 


has reduced heat radiation to such a’ 


point that it takes no more current to 
maintain constant bath temperature with 
this heater than that consumed by a 
50-watt lamp, the company claims. 
Even when heating, the outside case re- 
mains cool. 

The heater is equipped with cut-off 
switch, all completely wired, ready to 
hook up. The base, legs and top are 
rust-proof and the heavy sheet steel 
ease is lacquered in brilliant orange. A 
temperature and pressure-relief valve 
provides absolute safety. The control 
panel is especially notable. The heater 
may be operated as either full-automatic 
or semi-automatic by setting indicator 
for temperature desired and turning off 
switch when through using water. When 
used as full-automatic, however, it pro- 
vides an economical method of water 
heating as it heats no more water than 
is actually needed, losing very little 
heat by radiation.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising. March, 1928. 











Two-Burner Stove 


The National Stamping & Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
has brought out a new two-burner hot 
plate, known as No. 200. It is 18 in. 
long and 9 in. wide and is finished in 
black enamel with nickel trim. Each 
unit is rated at 5 amp. and may be 
operated independently of the other. In 
tended retail price, $4.50.—HEHlectrical 
Merchandising, March, 1928. 








New “Hart” Devices 


The Hart Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., is announcing a com- 
plete line of load balancing heater 
switches for electric ranges and time 
and time-temperature control devices to 
go with them. 

The “Diamond H” thermostatic con- 
trol is now made in vitrified enamel and 
full nickel finishes. 

The company has also brought out a 
new fused convenience outlet for use on 
electric ranges. 

Prominent features are that it is com- 
pact in design, easy to install and saves 
wiring. ; 

There is also a new “Diamond H” 
four-post motor reversing switch for 
controlling small fractional horsepower 
motors that are connected directly 
across the line.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, March, 1928. 





* * * i 


Iron With Variable 
Heat Control 


The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is announc- 
ing a new “Torrid Thermo-Equipt” elec- 
tric iron. This new 6-lb. iron is equipped 
with variable heat control. It has cherry 
red handle, brown bakelite plug with 
red dial and red bushing on the coil 
spring. The cord is unusually flexible, 
making another convenient feature of 
the iron. It is known as No. 150th and 
is intended to retail at $4.95. The com- 
pany also announces that its “Safety- 
Equipt’” household iron now lists at 
$4.95 also.—Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1928. 


* * * 


New “Copeland” Refrig- 
erators in Color 


At the recent%convention of Copeland 
Products, Inc., 630 Lycaste Street, De- 
troit, Mich. one of the outstanding 
events was the introduction of the new 
De Luxe Copeland refrigerator in six 
optional and interchangeable colors. Ex- 
plaining that it has recognized the grow- 
ing color vogue in kitchen equipment, 
the company points out that the colors 
of the cabinets might be changed at will 
by means of a removable top and grill 
fronts, which are colored. These are 
provided in red, green, gray, yellow, blue 
and cream and are interchangeable at a 
moment’s notice. 

In addition to this color feature, the 
new refrigerators are equipped with 
electric lights so that the entire interior 
of the cabinet can be illuminated. A 
warning light on the front of the cabi- 
net indicates when the interior light is 
burning. 

The De Luxe refrigerators are of 
porcelain construction, inside and out, 
and insulated with from 3 to 4 in. of 
solid cork. They are equipped with two 
double tray ice drawers. The capacities 
of these new cabinets range from 5 to 
32 cu.ft. and the intended retail prices 
from $310 to $720, f.o.b. Detroit.—EZlec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1928. 
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Manufacturers Dealer Helps 


Show window, counter, mail advertising and specialty 


aids offered to help the dealer get more bustness 


Bulletin on Rural 
Electrification 


That the good offices of electricity are 
not overlooked on the modern farm is 
apparent from the large number of interest- 
ing electrical applications shown in the new 
bulletin issued by the Committee on the 
Relation of Electricity to Agriculture. The 
bulletin is Volume IV, Number 1 and con- 
tains 136 pages, 210 illustrations and 83 
tables, giving data and other information 
on 100 rural uses for electricity. 

The report is a summary of the results 
of investigations conducted in 24 states dur- 
ing the past four years and is a digest of all 
the information on rural electrification at 
the command of the committee. The price 
of the bulletin, for one to nine copies, is 
50 cents each, with a graduating scale of 
40 and 35 cents for quantity orders. The 
bulletin is issued by the Committee on the 





Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, 
1120 Garland Building, Chicago. 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 


STOVE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, has 
available for its dealers six new proot 
sheets of cuts and mats for newspaper 
advertising. The company announces that 
through its advertising agents, Charles F. 
Dowd, Inc., Toledo, free advertising serv- 
ice for dealers will be offered. “If you 
are preparing a campaign,’ says the com- 
pany, “we will help you with all the de- 
tails of your advertising work. We have 
many different cuts, circulars, campaign 
broadsides and other sales helps that are 
yours for the asking.” This service is part 
of the company’s dealer help program. 





With These Beatitiful — 


Fibro Candles 


* Cane Cleaned With Damp Chotb 
«Made Of Mbre 8 SOC~S 
* Will Not Werp_ 
* Will Not Crack 


Pricef 




















Candle Display Card 


To help dealers increase candle re- 
placement business, the Fibro Products 
Company, New Bedford, Conn., has 
designed the card illustrated. The pur- 
pose of the card is to point out that 
candles can be replaced as easily as 
lamps. 





THE REFLECTOLYTE COMPANY, 
914 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., has issued 
its No. 7 catalog illustrating and listing 
the company’s complete line of “Reflecto- 

\ulyte” fixtures. 
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No one passing the new Westinghouse lamp display stand can fail to remember 


to buy lamps, for instant attention is 
The display is in vivid color. It holds 


price and wattage of the lamps at a glance. 


directed to the subject of Mazda lamps. 
an ample supply of lamps and shows the 
The price of the display to lamp 


agents is $1.50, the manufacturer’s exact cost plus transportation. 
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THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY, St. Louis, 
Me., has a new handy sales help for dis- 
playing advertising matter. It is a 
combination counter sign and_ literature 
displayer. It is constructed of heavy card- 
board and equipped with easel so as to 
stand self-supported on the showcase, 
counter or table. The finish is green and 
gold, embossed. Behind the sign are two 
individual pockets or compartments, each 
large enough to hold about fifty Emerson 
fan folders and a like quantity of blotters. 
The literature extends above the sign and 
in an inviting manner suggests “Take One” 
to those who visit the dealer’s store. 


W. J. MYERS, Receiver, The Robbins 
& Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, has 
available its new fan catalog, also the 
new dealer help advertising folder illus- 
trating 1928 fan sales helps. Included in 
these helps are several small circulars and 
envelope stuffers, a ceiling fan booklet, 
a full color window display, 64 in. wide and 
34 in. high, a “Jack Tar” cut-out, a window 
transfer sign and several newspaper ad- 
vertising suggestions and cuts. 


THE NATIONAL LAMP WORKS, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, now has ready 
its 1928 “Four Star Book.” This 1928 
book, as in previous issues of the Book, 
shows ways and means of increasing lamp 
business, cut-outs and window trims, dis- 
play services, etc. It also gives 1928 sched- 
ule of advertising in the national maga- 
zines. It contains reproductions of the new 
1929 Norman Rockwell calendar, of news- 
paper electros, etc. 





New Westinghouse “Lamp 
Merchandiser” 


In introducing its new lamp merchandis- 
ing cabinet, the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, 150 Broadway, New York City, has 
answered a problem that has long con- 
fronted this, and no doubt other, lamp 
companies. This problem is the matter of 
a display or merchandising stand for the 
small, but promising, lamp agent who can- 
not afford to pay from $5 to $15 for a lamp 
display device. 

This new cabinet can be sold to agents 
for $1.50. It is made of special compos!- 
tion mounting board and is artistically 
decorated in orange and jet black. The 
sloping panel in the front is die-cut to hold 
the five lamps of the standard Mazda lamp 
line and each lamp is strikingly silhouetted 
against the black background of the pare’. 
Behind the panel is a space large enouf:! 
for a reserve stock of lamps in the stana- 
ard 6-lamp carton. Behind the panel and 
under the top display rack, provision has 
been made also for color lamps or flashers. 
As the colored lamps flash on and off, the 
lamps on the panel are illuminated with 2 
flood of rainbow hues. The display + 
shipped, knocked down, in a plain corru- 
gated container and can be easily assemb!<d 
by the dealer in a few minutes. 
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THE HANKSCRAFT COMPANY, 
615 East Washington Avenue, Madison, 
Wis., is offering its dealers a complete set 
of sales helps for its “Hankscraft” egg 
cooker. This material includes a de luxe 
window display of three cards, illustrating 
the three steps in cooking eggs automat- 
ically by electricity right at the breakfast 
table; counter display cards; folders; spe- 
cial Easter circulars for direct mail use; 
Easter window streamers; and electros for 
newspaper advertising. 


THE ILG ELECTRIC VENTILAT- 
ING COMPANY, 2850 North Crawford 
Avenue, Chicago, has issued a new cir- 
cular on its “Ilgair” kitchen ventilators, in- 
cluding the new built-in type. Of interest 


to every householder is a house plan in- 
cluded in the circular, showing how the 
ordinary home can be cooled by installing 
a single “Ilgair” electric ventilator in the 
attic. 

THE PHOENIX GLASS COMPANY, 
Monaca, Pa., has issued a new catalog, No. 
43, on its residential lighting glassware. 
The fixture shades are attractively pre- 
sented in full page plates, many of which 
are in color. The catalog covers a full 
line of lighting glassware including that 
of Colonial lanterns in clear crystal, candle 
shades, wall bracket and ceiling fixtures, 
imitation pleated silk shades, breakfast-nook 
glassware, ornamental lanterns, and other 
decorative lighting equipment. 





CARBONE, INC., 348 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass., importer of Italian arts and 
antiques, has a new de luxe catalog, 9x12 
in., with over eighty pages, including many 
color inserts. The book is bound in strik- 
ing board covers of black and terra cotta. 
Special attention is directed to the beauti- 
ful lamps now included in the Carbone line. 

THE BARNETT FOUNDRY & MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Irvington, N. J., 
has designed a colorful and attractive car- 
ton for its new “Capitol” safety iron. The 
carton is in orange and black and each of 
the four sides carries a different illustra- 
tion and message so that a display can 
easily be built by groupings of the cartons 
and irons. 











N LAST month’s issue there ap- 
peared on page 131 a list of the 
services offered by the various 
organizations of the electrical in- 
dustry. To carry out the plan of 
listing for our readers the services 
at their disposal, offered by organi- 
zations and manufacturers, we are 
giving below the educational and 
sales material offered by manufac- 
turers to promote the good name 
and good use of electricity. The 
listing of these services is accom- 
plished through the initiative and 
co-operation of the Society for 
Electrical Development. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS, 
Harrison, N. J. 
(Communicate with nearest district 
office for rental dates and costs) 

Color booth, which demonstrates 
the effect of colored lighting on 
colored cloths and pictures. 

Directional lighting, which dem- 
onstrates the effect of lighting ob- 
jects from different directions. 

Glare Demonstration; Shadow 
Box. 

Historical Display, showing the 
advancement of lighting from 
ancient to the modern in ten steps. 

New Standard Line Shade Box, 
which shows the various types of 
lamp shades which can be _ pur- 
chased and which are satisfactory 
for home lighting. 

Speed-of-Vision Machine.  Illus- 
{ trates the effect of increasing the 
intensity of light on a moving 
object. 

Transparencies. Actual  photo- 
graphs illuminated from the rear, 
showing good and bad lighting in 
the home and factory. 

j Lectures Illustrated with Lantern 
| Slides. Lecture No. 8, “History of 
| the Incandescent Lamp’’—$35 slides ; 
| No. 9, “Manufacture of the In- 
| candescent Lamp’’—24 slides; No. 
11, “Home Lighting’’—53 _ slides; 
| 
1 
} 
| 
| 





No. 17, “Lighting and Its Relation 
to the Industries”’—42 slides; No. 
19, “Store and Show Window 
Lighting’”’—53 slides ; No. 57, 
“Theory and Characteristics of 
Mazda Lamps’’—24 slides. 

“More Power to You” Campaign 
i for Building Good Will. A com- 
| piete outline, in book form, of the 
j most logical way to promote good 
will and to inspire confidence in the 
| electric company. 
| Lighting Courses at Edison 
Lighting Institute. Intensive courses 
of instruction on illumination de- 
sign and sales methods, held peri- 
odically at the Edison Lighting In- 
stitute, Harrison, N. J. For 
information regarding details and 
schedules, write to A. D. Bell, 
Lighting Section, Edison Lamp 
Works, Harrison, N. J 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, 
North Canton, Ohio 


Film, ‘‘So This Is Eden.” 





Industry Services Offered by Manufacturers 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Publicity Department, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Educational Photo News Service: 
Offered to certain educational in- 
stitutions. Consists of posters, 
15x18 in., mailed twice a month. 
Each contains one or two photo- 
graphs and a few lines of text, 
telling of some development in the 
electrical industry. Text in non- 
technical language. 

Co-operative Advertising Service: 
“Electricity and the American Pub- 
lic’—a book of General Electric 
advertisements. These advertise- 
ments are not copyrighted and are 
offered to central stations, dealers 
and contractors for advertising or 
publicity use. Extra copies of the 
book, reprints and enlargements of 
the advertisements, single electro- 
types and newspaper cuts, also cuts 
for backs of bills, house organs, etc., 
are available. 

G-E Farm Book: Describes the 
many uses of electricity on the 
farm. Furnished with or without 
imprint, in any quantity, $10 per 
100. 

Lecture Service and “Filmslides”’ : 
“Filmslides’” take the place of glass 
lantern slides and make use of 
standard motion picture film (non- 
inflammable) on which are placed 
the photographs and curves to illus- 
trate the lecture. Lectures are 
loaned free of charge, except for 
transportation one way. The film 
is sent by mail prepaid and may be 
kept for permanent use. 

Full list of lectures in a pamphlet 
issued by the company. Most of 
the lectures are of a_ technical 
nature. 

Motion Picture Films: These 
films are loaned free, except for 
transportation charges, in the inter- 
est of commercial development, edu- 
cation, welfare and other purposes 
approved by the company, with the 
understanding that they be returned 
immediately after use. Films may 
be secured by applying to G. E. dis- 
tribution points throughout the 
country and through the Visual In- 
struction Section at Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

There are approximately three 
dozen films listed in the publication 
“Motion Pictures.” These films are 
of a.non-technical nature and deal 
with subjects of general interest. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


Copies of Addresses on Distribu- 
tion Problems: These addresses 
are offered to help members of the 
industry in the preparation _of 
addresses dealing with distribution 
problems. . 

“Distribution From Many View- 
points,” by A. L. Salt, President ; 
“The Distribution,” by A. L. Salt; 
“Hand to Mouth Buying,” by L. M. 
Dunn, Vice-President; ‘Some of 
Our Problems as We See ‘Them,’ 
by G. E. Cullinan, Vice-President. 





NATIONAL LAMP WORKS, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

Historical Lamp Display. Twelve 
genuine Jamps illustrating 2,500 
years of progress. 

Largest and Smallest Lamp Dis- 
play. 

Mammoth Lamp Display. 

Lamp Harmonizing Display. 

Demonstration Boxes. 

Demonstrations for Glare, Ade- 
quate Illumination, Shadows, Shade, 
Artificial Daylight, Colored Light, 
Color Discrimination, Lighting 
effects (miniature show window). 

Light Makes a Difference. Plas- 
ter statuette and plaster face that 
can be lighted from different direc- 
tions. 

Apparent Speed Demonstration. 

Demonstration Suitcase. Portable 
outfit to illustrate principles of arti- 
ficial lighting. 

Lecture Charts, 30 in. x 36 in., 
with stand for use on table. 

Commercial Lighting Demonstra- 
tion Luminaire. For portable 
demonstration use. 

Auto Headlighting Demonstra- 
tion. Auto Headlight Adjusting 
Screen. 

Films, Slides, Projection Equip- 
ment. Motion picture films, stand- 
ard size, on ‘“‘Bringers of Light,” 
“The Great Surprise,’—a home 
lighting reel; “Yesterday and To- 
day’’—industrial lighting reel. 

Lantern Slides. No regular sets 
are maintained but slides and de- 
scriptive paragraphs can be sup- 
plied on practically every lighting 
subject. 

Stereopticon Projectors and Stere- 
opticon Films. ‘Productive Light- 
ing in Industry”; “Store and Show 
Window Lighting’; ‘Street Light- 
ing’; “Residence Lighting.” 

Four Star Book of 1928. Plan 
Book for Lamp Agents, giving four 
steps to successful merchandising. 

National Mazda Lamp Sales in 
Department Stores. Manual of 
lamp merchandising in department 
stores. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lecture and Motion Picture Serv- 
ice. Loaned without charge. 

Lectures: Twenty lectures, tech- 
nical and semi-technical, with lan- 
tern slide illustrations. 

Motion Pictures—‘‘Romance of 
Rails and Power”; “Rolling Steel 
by Electricity”; ‘Electrified Trav- 
elogue”; ‘Westinghouse Works” ; 
“White Coal’; “The Consolidation 
Club.” Films are standard size. 

WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY, 


150 Broadway, New York City 

Lantern slides covering various 
phases of illumination. 

Motion picture films covering 
manufacture of Mazda lamps. 

Special Display Pieces for ex- 
hibits and conventions. 

Engineering service on lighting 
installations. 

Store merchandising layout serv- 
ice. 
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We may be tooting 
our own horn — but we're 
not blowing when we re- 

peat this fact — Durabilt 
Products are helping 
electrical contractors 
everywhere to do 
the best wiring 
jobs in the short- 
DURAWIRE ‘ 
eee est possible 


and Flexible Cords 








DURAFLEX time — 


The Safe Armored Cable 


and Flexible ‘‘Durabilt Products speed up wiring jobs’’ 
Steel Conduit 





DURACORD 


The heavy-duty 
Portable Cord Order Durabilt Products 
by name from your Jobber 
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Our Platform: 


“Spotlight the 
“Outlet!” 
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The Weather: 


Good for Selling, 
Cold or Warm 
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C, E. Greenwood To Be 
Commercial Director, 


N.E.L.A. 


Merchandising Committee Chair- 
man Appointed Chief of New 
Department Formed At 
Headquarters 


ae 2 2 2 24 EE 2-2 AE 


NEW YORK—C. Ernest Green- 
wood of the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company of Boston has 
been appointed Director of a newly 
created Commercial Department ot 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. He will join the head- 
quarters staff on March 15. 

The new department is to func- 
tio under the direction. of the 
Commercial National Section in 
an advisory capacity on commer- 
cial and merchandising problems 
confronting electric light and power 
companies. 

“I believe we can refer to the 
appointment of Mr. Greenwood and 
the creation of a department ot 
Merchandising at headquarters as 
a decided forward step in the con- 
tinued efforts that are being made 
in this field,” said Paul S. Clapp, 
managing director of the Asso- 
ciation, in making the announce- 
ment. “Many power and light 
companies in all parts of the coun- 
try are trying to determine and 
pursue those mechandising policies 
that will best serve all branches of 
the industry as well as allied in- 
terests, and this latest move should 
be of material assistance.” 

° Mr. Greenwood has always been 
a resident of Boston. Shortly after 
his graduation from Harvard he 
entered the commercial department 
of the Boston Edison Company and 
later served in the statistical de- 
partment on rate analysis problems. 
He then represented his company 
in negotiations for service to new 
buildings and isolated plants and 
in 1916 was appointed superin- 
tendent of the appliance department. 
Since that time he has specialized 
in public utility merchandising. 

He has for years been active in 
the work of the National Electric 
Light Association on the Merchan- 
dising, Refrigeration, Range, Com- 
mercial Cooking and Promotional 
Rates Committees. He was vice- 
chairman and chairman of the Mer- 
chandising Bureau in 1921 and 1922 
and served for two years as chair- 
man of the Appliance Department 
of the Joint Committee for Busi- 
ness Development. 

For the last two years Mr. 
Greenwood has been chairman of 
the General Merchandising Com- 
mittee and inaugurated the Inter- 
Trade Conference. He has de- 
voted much of his time to trade 
relations and co-operative mer- 
chandising with dealers. Incident 
to his other duties he has been 
editor of “Edison Life,” the em- 


Dloyee publication of Boston 
dison. 

















They’re in the Army 
Now! 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The 
Times Square Auto Supply 
Company, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Distributors, Inc., 
operating a chain of 34 auto- 
motive and radio stores in 
New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Maryland, has 
taken on a complete line of 
household electrical appliances. 
The purchasing department of 
the chain is located at 529 
West Forty-second Street. 














“Central Station Co-op- 
eration” Slated for Dis- 
cussion at Oil Burner 
Convention 


Group Will Meet Early Next 
Month in Chicago 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Plans for 
co-operation by electric light and 
power companies in serving the 
users of oil heating apparatus will 
be one of the important topics dis- 
cussed at the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Oil 
Burner Association to be held at 
be Hotel Stevens, Chicago, April 

A representative of one of the 
large electrical companies will 
speak on the relation of the central 
station to the oil heating industry, 
according to the convention sched- 
ule. Edward James Cattell will be 
the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner to be held on the second day 
of the convention. Leod D. Becker, 
managing director of the associa- 
tion will present his report. 








James H. McGraw Wins 
Harvard Advertising Award 
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JAMES H. MCGRAW AND THE 
EDWARD W. BOK MEDAL FOR 1917 





Gold Seal Buys Gold Seal 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—It may 
sound paradoxical, but Gold Seal 
has bought Gold Seal. To explain: 
The Gold Seal Electrical Company 
of New York has bought the Gold 
Seal Electric Company of Cleveland. 





Premier Offers Car and $1,000 in Window 
Display Contest 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. — A 
Chevrolet coach will go to the 
winner of the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company’s window display 
contest, open to central stations, de- 
partment stores and dealers, which 
starts on March 26 and ends April 
7. Contest rules laid down by the 
company provide that all entries be 
made by March 20 and_ that 
windows of the complete Premier 
appliance family consisting of the 
Premier-Duplex cleaner, Premier 
Junior cleaner, Premier Pic-Up 
cleaner, floor polisher and hair 
dryer must be used for the seven 
consecutive days of the contest. 

There will be three classes of 
contestants, each competing with 
companies of their own type and 
class. These classes are, Central 
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Stations, Department Stores and 
Dealers, with one grand prize for 
all classes, namely the Chevrolet 
coach. In each class, the cash 
prizes will be: First, $100; second, 
$75, and third, $50. Also, twenty 
honorable mentions will be given 
$10 each and twenty-five more will 
receive $5 each. 

The judges in the contest will be: 
W. L. Stensgaard, president of the 
International Association of Dis- 
play Men; C. C. Agate, managing 
director, Window Display Adver- 
tising Association; A. L. Atkinson, 
publicity manager, General Electric 
Company; B. M. Fast, sales man- 
ager, Associated Gas and Electric 
Companies, and Thomas F. Logan, 
Lord and Thomas and Logan, ad- 
vertising agency. 





Publisher of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing Cited for Distinguished 
Personal Service to Amer- 
ican Industry 


Prize Award Founded By Edward 
W. Bok in 1923 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—James 
H. McGraw, president of the Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., chairman of the McGraw- 
Shaw Company and chairman of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
was presented the Harvard Adver- 
tising Award for Distinguished 
Services to Advertising (in 1927), 
highest of ten awards established 
by Edward Bok, at a dinner held 
on Friday night, Feb. 17, under 
auspices of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Har- 
vard University. 

The award takes the form of a 
gold medal given to the “individual 
or organization deemed by the jury 
of award to merit recognition for 
contemporary services to advertis- 
ing.’ The medal bears the inscrip- 
tion: “To James H. McGraw— 
For distinguished personal service 
rendered American commerce and 
industry through raising the stand- 
ards of advertising—1927.” 

The Bok Awards are adminis- 
tered by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Har- 
vard University. They are offered 
in the conviction that advertising, 
wisely utilized, is a great economic 
power to broaden markets and de- 
crease the cost of distributing 
goods; but, if unscientifically em- 
ployed, is wasteful to the commu- 
nity. 

The following quotations from 
the Harvard University announce- 
ment of the award indicate the 
reasons for bestowal of the medal 
upon Mr. McGraw. 

1. James H. McGraw, president 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., was awarded the 
Gold Medal for Distinguished Con- 
temporary Service to Advertising 
because of his life-long service in 
the upbuilding of higher standards 
in advertising in the business press 
of the country. 

2. In making the award of the 
gold medal, which is the greatest 
honor in the series of Harvard 
Advertising Awards, Professor 
Sprague spoke of Mr. McGraw’s 
pioneering work in the recognition 
of advertising’s relation to market- 
ing, and of his constructive services 
in the upbuilding of the highest ad- 
vertising practices among the or- 
ganized business press. 
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NOURISHMENT BY WIRE 


from “The New York World” 


—a Peep into the Future 
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New Honors for Ryan 


Merchandising Counsellor Chosen 
President of Rines Brothers, 
Portland 


PORTLAND, ME. — At the 
annual stockholders meeting of 
Rines Brothers, large Portland de- 
partment store, S. J. Ryan, who has 
for some years contributed to Elec- 
trical Merchandising as Merchan- 
dising Counsellor, was elected 
president. Mr. Ryan is well known 
in national retail circles, perhaps 
most widely known for his work 
with the J. L. Hudson Company of 
Detroit. During the 10 years he 
was connected with the company in 
an executive position it grew to be 
the third largest department store 
in the world. He later became gen- 


eral merchandise manager and sec- | 


retary of the Kresge department 
stores. 
give readers of Electrical Merchan- 
dising the benefit of his mer- 
chandising experience. 





Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation Takes 


Old Name 


Will Be Known As Kelvinator 
Corporation 





DETROIT, MICH.—At a re- | 


cent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation plans were laid to 
change the name of the corporation 
to “The Kelvinator Corporation.” 
The following directors were also 
elected: Jules S. Bache, president, 
J. S. Bache & Company; D. B. 
Lee, chairman of the Motor Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Detroit; Harlan 
T. Pierpont, Springfield, Mass. 





Preferred Oil Burner Appointments 


PEORIA, ILL.—R. L. Stutzman, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
is to represent Preferred Oil Burn- 
ers, Inc. Mr. Stutzman was for- 
merly district representative for 
Williams Oil-O-Matic. In Chicago, 
sales will be supervised by J. G. 
Dierkes, formerly with the Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ Securities 
Company. W. A. Matheson, for- 
merly with the Power Plant Engi- 
neering Company of Seattle is now 
with Preferred as assistant sales 
manager and F. E. Heighway, re- 
cently advertising manager of the 


Lincoln Oil Refining Company, is | 


the company’s new assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


15 Easy Dealers Win Prizes in Standard 
Demo Contest 





Beverly Gas & Electric Corrals 
First Money By Submitting 
Excellent Step-By-Step Plan 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Complain- 
ing bitterly of overwork, the 





Mr. Ryan will continue to | 


judges in the Syracuse Wash- 
ing Machine Company’s standard 
demonstration contest have just 
emerged from beneath an avalanche 
of manuscripts submitted by Easy 
washer retailers. Concluding sev- 
eral weeks of real work in which 
they graded and classified demon- 
stration plans, these judges have 
pronounced the following retailers 
winners: of the prizes offered by the 
manufacturer, in the order named: 

Beverly Gas & Electric Company, 
Beverly, Mass. 

3rown Twenhofel Company, Cin- 
| cinnati, Ohio. 


Modern Appliance Sales Club, 
| Columbus, Ohio. 
} The Easy Washer Shop, Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 
Frank E. Nodine, Meadville, Pa. 
Linn & Scruggs, Decatur, Illinois. 
Easy Washer Shop, Utica, N. Y. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Portland Gas 
Portland, Ore. 
Easy Washer Company, Reading, 
ra; 
Frank P. Hall Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
| The Easy Washer Shop, Madison, 
| Wis. 
Easy Washer 
Richmond, Va. 


| The Electric Household Shops, 
| Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Electric Gas & Appliance Shop, 


& Coke Company, 


Sales Company, 





Cumberland County Power and 
Light Company, Portland, Me. 

Lane Electric Company, Paterson, 
"Rasy Washer Shop, Geneva, N. Y. 
Sheldon _Hardware Company, 
Janesville, Wis. 

More than a hundred demorstra- 
tion plans were submitted by Easy 
retailers and prizes were awarded 
on the basis of comparative excel- 
lence. 


Indianapolis League in 
Process of Formation 


Reported That Dealers in Akron, 
Ohio Are Also Organizing 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—From the 
office of the Society for Electrical 
Development comes the word that 
definite plans have been drawn up 
and a preliminary fund subscribed 
for the formation of an electrical 
league of Indianapolis. In Akron, 
Ohio, a similar movement is under 
way. 


Two Metal Ware Appointments 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. — The 
Metal Ware Corporation of this 
city has appointed P. C. Cloyd dis- 
trict manager of its Chicago terri- 
tory and H. W. Smith, district 
manager at. Minneapolis. 













YOUR ELECTRICIAN 
brings you Comfort and 
Convenience 


YA Hlectrieian te more 
then © chilled workman on eronomical. useful force 
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THE Epison Evectric ILLUMINATING Co. 
or Boston 














Rely upon Your ELECTRICIAN 


When He Advises More Adequate Wiring 


THE Epson Evectric ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
or Boston 





The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston has entered into 
an advertising plan which makes use of copy, both newspaper and car- 
card, which advertises the service of the electrical contractor. 





New Home Service Sub- 


Committee for N.E.L.A. 


Composed of Women in Home 
Service Departments of 
Various Utilities 


The first issue of “Home Serv- 
ice Tales,’ organ of the Home 
Service Subcommittee of _ the 
Women’s Committee, National 
Electric Light Association, has 
made its appearance. This pub- 
lication is a clearing house for 
home service ideas and experiences. 

In this first issue the objectives 
of the newly-formed Home Serv- 
ice Committee are given: 

1. To encourage electric com- 
panies not operating home service 
departments to do so. 

2. To show, by precept and ex- 
ample the continued value of the 
educational work. which is being 
done through Home service depart- 
ments already organized and 
operatiny. 

3. To establish a medium through 
which we cai reach commercial 
managers, publicity directors and 
other executives of central stations 
with our Hor. ervice story. 

Home Service women through 
out the country are requested to 
support the work of the committee 
by sending as many “tales” of their 
work as they can to the committee 
chairman, Ada Bessie Swann, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Com- 
vany, 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 

The personnel of the home serv- 
ice sub-committee representing a 
sections of the country is: 

Miss Karen Fladoes, Philadel- 
phia Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. 
Ella Smethers, Ohio Public Serv- 
ce Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. 
Ann Krebs, Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., Norfolk, Virginia, Mrs. 
iva Hawkins Shanks, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern [ilinots, 
Chicago, Ill., Miss Florence Chis- 
holm, Malden Electric Co., Malden, 
Mass., Miss Stella Dorgan, Mou- 


ai 


tain States Power Co., Albany, 
Oregon, Miss Alice Robertson, 
Nebraska Power Co. (maha, 


Nebraska, Miss Ruth Van Sant, 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Mrs. Carol 
Gray Crawford, Georgia Vower 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., Miss Ella Lehr, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., Saf 
Jose, California, Miss Bernice Be 1, 
Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Beth 
Shrewbridge, Public Service Com 
pany of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
‘ado, Miss Alice Poirier, Shawint- 
igan Water and Power Co., Power 
Building, Montreal, Miss oi 
Royer, Montreal Light, Heat am 
Power Cons., Montreal. 
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Los Angeles Wins the Diamond-Studded the: clectrie besting: deperteamt-o When In Rome— 


Cleaner (No Foolin’) 





DETROIT, MICH. — At the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
any’s 19th annual sales convention, 
held at the Statler Hotel last 
month, it was announced that the 
ales crew of the Los Angeles 
branch had snowed “old man quota” 
gnder an avalanche of 2,585 sales 
during November and December, 
thus winning the diamond-studded, 
gold-plated, silk-bagged, Eureka 
vacuum cleaner offered as first 


prize in a nationwide sales contest. 
No foolin’ about these specifica- 
tions. The diamond-studded, gold- 
plated, etc., vacuum cleaner was 
produced by the Eureka company 
in celebration of the manufacture 
of its two-millionth appliance. 
The cleaner was built in Detroit. 
Now all the boys out on the west 
coast have to do is to find a 
nice, new hand-painted, accordion- 
pleated, etc., rug to use it on. 





200 Copeland Distribu- 
tors Convene in Detroit 


W. R. Wilson, President, Predicts 
Banner Year in 1928 


DETROIT, MICH.—Opening a 
convention of Copeland refrigera- 
tion distributors at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel on February 8, W. 
R. Wilson, president of Copeland 
Products, Inc., declared that the 
company had made a substantial net 
profit in 1927 and that better busi- 
ness was anticipated in 1928. 200 
distributors for the Copeland line 
listened to addresses by Mr. Wil- 
son, W. D. McElhinny, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; E. : 
Barger, service manager; George 
W. Mason, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and A. M. Taylor, 
advertising manager. 

The new Copeland line consisting 
of 32 domestic models and others 
in the domestic field, as well as the 
“Seeger” line of al", >orcelain cab- 

is, were displayed’ during the 
meeting. 


Dodd and West, New 
Marketing Advisors 





Merchandising Specialists Form 
New York Concern 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Alvin 
Dodd, formerly of the domestic dis- 
tribution department, United States 

hamber of Commerce, and E. M. 

est, have formed the concern of 
Alvin Dodd and E. M. West, 
marketing advisors, with offices at 
eet 42nd Street, New York 

y. 

The firm will specialize in the 
application of business facts to the 
teduction of distribution costs. Mr. 

est served as advisor to the 

hamber of Commerce department 
of which Mr. Dodd was a member 
lor three years. 





Manly Is Thordarson Salesmanager 


CHICAGO, ILL.—C. H. Thor- 
arson, president of the Thordar- 
son Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany has placed H. P. Manly, who 
a the organization in 1924, at 
the head of the company’s sales 
organization. He will have com- 
Dete charge of the sale and dis- 


tribution of Thordarson  trans- 
ormers. 





-Partners in Business 

















Jas. F. Hall, who recently resigned 
as merchandise manager for the 
Indianapolis Power and Light Com- 
pany to join the Apex Electrical 
Distributing Company in charge of 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma sales. Jim, Jr., and 
Bob are future assets of the com- 
pany, though at present appearing 
on the current financial statement 
as business liabilities. 


Moe-Bridges Holds First 


Sales Convention 





Attended by All Salesmen 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — The 
Hotel Astor was the scene of the 
Moe-Bridges Company’s first an- 
nual sales convention, which was 
held on February 6,7 and 8. Sales- 
men from all parts of the company 
were in attendance to hear O. E. 
Moe, vice-president, outline the new 
company sales policy which re- 
cently went into effect. In addition 
to O. E. Moe, talks were given by 
Henrik Moe, president; Fred Wil- 
coxen, C. J. Heinig, F. T. Munger 
and F. A. Morrison, Jr. 


E. L. Callahan New V.P. 
of Standard Stove 


Will Also Direct Range Sales 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—E. L. Cal- 
lahan, well known to the electrical 
industry, has just been appointed 
vice president and sales manager of 
the Standard Electric Stove Com- 
pany. Mr. Callahan was for a 
number of years assistant manager 
of the Simplex Electric Heating 
Company and western manager of 





the General Electric Company. He 
was for a period of six years new 
business manager of the H. 
Byllesby properties, following 
which he was appointed a district 
manager for the Byllesby Com- 
pany. He also managed the New 
York territory for the Westing- 
house Lamp Company. 


Servel Elects Directors 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—At a 
meeting of Servel, Inc., the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: 
Nicholas F. Brady, George W. 
Davison, William H. McCurdy, 
Ernst Aurell, Murray H. Cogges- 
hall, C. A. Dana, Richard E. For- 
rest, W. S. Gray, Jr., Richard C. 
Hunt, John Higgins, George P. 
Smith, M. G. B. Whelpley and Col. 
Frank E. Smith. John M. Bickel 
was also appointed manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. He 
comes to the company from the 
Magazine Repeating Razor Com- 
pany and has been with the Curtis 
Publishing Company and H. M. 
Byllesby Company. 

















At “Camp Refrigeration,” Associa- 
tion Island, Graham. and 
William Farr meet on an equal foot- 
ing, insofar as personal attire is 
concerned. Both wear ‘“Truxedos.” 
Graham, left, is president of the 
National Electric Supply Company 
of Washington, D. C. Farr is presi- 
dent of the Piedmont Electric Com- 
pany, Asheville, N. C. (‘‘Asheville— 
land of the sky”—Chamber of Com- 
merce please note.) 








50 Salesmen Win $8,000 in G. E. 


“On the Top” 


Sales Campaign 





CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Tabulation of sales reports received from 
salesmen competing for the General Electric Company’s $8,000 in prizes, 
for the sale of G. E. refrigerators have been completed and awards made 


to 50 retail salesmen reaching high totals. 


Isaac Carkin of the Lynn 


Gas and Electric Company, Lynn, Mass., received first prize of an Essex 
car for the sale of 42 refrigerators, representing a total of $15,670 at 


retail. 


C. S. Warner, of the General Engineering Company, Reading, 


Pa., was the runner-up, receiving a Whippet coach for his effort. 
The prizes were distributed in the following order: 


Isaac Carkin, The Lynn Gas & 
Electric Co., Dealer, Lynn, Mass. 

Cc. S. Warner, General Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 

Robert C. Anderson, Mississippi 
Power & Light Co., Dealer, Jack- 
son, Miss. 

L. M. Pedarre, Woodward Wight 
& Co., Ltd., New Orleans. 

Ross E. Tierney, Geo. T. Bauder, 
San Diego, Calif. 

S. W. Sorenson, Wisconsin Elec- 

Refrigerator Co., Waukesha, 
Wis 


E. J. Sorenson, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Refrigerator Co., Waukesha, 


is. 

Gordon W. Fischer, H. G. Bogart 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Cc. J. Collins, Allen Bros., Dealer, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

S. H. Hight, Cahn Electric Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Dewey S. Harris, Ray A. 

Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

R. V. Mealey, Lambert & Simp- 
son Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

P. H. Sawyer, Midwest Refrigera- 
tion Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Wm. T. Reynolds, Eastern Hard- 
ware & Supply Co., Atlantic City. 

Henry Herrmann, Hoosier Elec- 
tric Refrigerator Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

John Lauritzen, H. G. 
Akron, Ohio. 

J. E. Morton, Ochiltree Electric 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. N. Burckhart, H. P. 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

B. C. Richard, Ohio Valley Elec- 
tric Co., Steubenville, Ohio. 

R. E. Gray, Electric Refrigerator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

M. B. Keliehor, Rex Cole, 
New York City. 

B. M. Hanley, Wheeler Refrig- 
erator Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Ladis H. Ottofey, Domestic Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Guy B. Howe, Electric Refrigera- 
tion Co., of New England, Boston, 
Mass. 

Arthur J. Cressy, Newton-Par- 
sons Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Boaz 


3ogart Co., 


30gart 


Ine, 


Frank Doll, The Willis Co., Can- 


ton, Ohio. 

E. Turner Bethel, Dallas A. 
Shafer Co., Richmond, Va. 

M. J. Laurie, Electric Utilities 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


R. G. Evans, Heat & Cold Equip- 
ment Co., Dealer, Newark, N. J. 

Frank Findlater, Findlater Hard- 
ware Co., San Angelo, Texas. 

Ww. Hay, Camden Furniture 
Co., Dealer, Camden, S. C. 

R. B. Dudley, Orange & Rock- 
land Elec. Co., Dealer, Monroe, N. Y. 

Alfred Floyd, Refrigerator Sales 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

E. S. Ellis, H. Kai Howse, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Jas. A. Moon, Utilities 
Corp., Dealer, Newark, N. J. 

A. J. Baleom, Balcom’ & Co., 
Dealer, Dallas, Texas. 

H. G. Bogart, Sr., H. G. Bogart 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

J. P. Connelly, South Carolina 
Power Co., Dealer, Charleston, S. C. 

Harry Priestly, Lowell Electric 
Co., Dealer, Lowell, Mass. 
Cc. L. Brunne, Erco, Inc., Buffalo, 
¥ 


Sales 


aN. . 
Gene Dorsey, Geo. Belsey Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. L. Dryer, L. H. Bennett, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Herman Frank, Erco, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

D. C. Mumma, Schindel Roher & 
Co., Inc., Dealer, Hagerstown, Md. 

BE. Y. Nagel, Erco, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 

Frank R. McLaughlin, Pickering 
Coal Co., Salem, Mass., Eastern 
Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

W. W. Harveycutter, R. G. Lock- 
wood & Co., Roanoke, Va. 

J. T. Born, Ochiltree Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. C. Gruver, Chas. Brown & 
Sons, San Francisco, Calif. 

W. L. Davis, Electric Refrigera- 
tor Co., of New England, Boston, 
Mass. 

John W. Parker, Reid & Bywa- 





ers, Distributor, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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 Gott’s Got a Real 
Washer Salesman 





Harry Donaldson, Arnold, Pa. 
Salesman, Sold 28 Gaina- 
day’s in One Month, 

15 in 3 Days 


ARNOLD, PA.—We hear 
that Harry Donaldson, of the 
W. R. Gott organization is 
setting a fast pace in the sale 
of “Gainaday” washers. Dur- 
ing the fall season his best 
month averaged twenty-eight 
washer sales. In sixty days 
he had three high record days 
in which he sold four, five and 
then six machines, making a 
total of fifteen machines for 
three days’ work. 

In addition to the sale of 
washers, Mr. Donaldson is do- 
ing a creditable job on Frigid- 
aire electric refrigerators. 
Here’s a mark for the boys to 
shoot at. 








electrical committee of the National 








Code Will Recognize 
“Thin Wall Conduit” 


Committee to Take Final Action 
in Fall 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Action 
toward the recognition of electrical 
metallic tubing, known to the trade 
as “thin wall conduit,” in the code, 
took place at the meeting of the 


Fire Protection Association late in 
February. Owing to the heavy 
agenda covering a mass of detail 
the electrical committee was unable 
to discuss anything but the prin- 
ciples of the reports submitted. 
However, a correlating committee 
Was appointed to secure the data 
necessary for action by July 1, 
1928. This will make the complete 
new code available to the field by 
the early fall of 1928. 


Westny Supply New Jobber 

WEST NEW YORK, N. J.— 
A. A. Zimmermann, of 440 13th 
Street, has discontinued all wiring 
and contracting business and in the 
tuture will be known as the Westny 
Electrical Supply House, engaged 
solely in the distribution, at whole- 


sale, of electrical supplies and light- 
ing fixtures, 





Krauss Heads L. H. Gilmer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 

- H. Gilmer Company, manufac- 
turer of moulded rubber and fabric 
tor electrical purposes, has 
: ected John S. Krauss president. 
Mr. Krauss has been with the com- 
pany for a number of years, suc- 
Cessively as factory manager, sec- 
retary and treasurer and more 
recently as vice-president. 
<nseenhedicasienslannaiee 


Findlay Mfg. Opens N. Y. Display 


ee YORK, N. Y.—At 242 
u th Avenue, the Robert Findlay 
: anufacturing Company, Inc., of 
tooklyn, N. Y., will open a dis- 


lamps, lighting equipment and 


ATLANTA, GA.—Our distin- 
guished contemporary, The Daily 
Waffle, official organ of the Geor- 
gia Power Company’s waffle iron 
campaign which started on the 14th 
of February, reports in its issue of 
February 17th the sale of 1,215 
waffle irons in Atlanta and other 


“Daily Waffle” Reports Georgia Power Company 
Sale of 1,220 Irons in 4 Days 





Georgia towns. 


With six days yet to go (the 
campaign is now over but complete 
report is not yet available) it is 
evident that the company has suc- 
ceeded in selling 104 per cent of 
its quota in 4 days. The six At- 
lanta stores were responsible for 
790 sales. This includes the main 
store on Marietta Street. 








Omaha, Nebraska. Scene: 


St. Louis. 


The True Spirit of St. Louis 


These three gentlemen who seem to take their golf seriously are: 


William Saltmarsh, Dakota Public Service Company; H. D. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, and A. J. Cole, vice- 
president and general manager of the McGraw Electric Company of 
Midland Valley Country Club course, 


Howell, 





Two Maytag Companies Combine 


PORTLAND, ORE. The 
Maytag Intermountain Company, 
with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has acquired the hold- 
ings of Maytag Pacific, Inc., of 
Oregon, which operates forty retail 
stores throughout the state and in 
Washington. The combination will 
do business as the Maytag Pacific 
Company with headquarters in 
Portland. The Intermountain Com- 
pany operates 100 stores in Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Montana. 


New Winston-Salem Distributor 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—A 
new concern managed by Paul T. 
Lambeth, formerly of the Clinard 
Electric Company, is opening in 
this city as the Lambeth Electric 
Supply Company and has purchased 
the stock of electric supplies of the 
Atlas Supply Company. The com- 
pany will locate at 216 North 
Church Street and will cater to 
electrical contractors. 


Weir, Smith Represents Mohawk 


COHOES, N. Y.—The Mohawk 
Conduit Company, Inc., of this city, 
has changed its representative in 
New York City. Weir, Smith & 
Company of 58 Warren Street, will 





Similar merchandise will be shown. 


succeed Frank Stout & Company. 


Bond Directs Health-Motor Sales 


UTICA, N. Y.—Joseph B. Bond, 
formerly connected with the Alaska 
Refrigeration Company and with 
the Maytag Company, has been en- 
gaged by the Savage Arms Cor- 
poration to direct the sale of its 
new electrical product, the “Health- 
Motor,” a mechanical manipulator 
and massager. 


Liberty Gage Purchase 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. — The 
electrical business of the Variety 
Machine & Stamping Company, 
manufacturer of the Natural 
Marcel Waver, has been purchased 
by the Liberty Gauge & Instrument 
Company. The latter company has 
redesigned the heater unit in‘ the 
appliance and is manufacturing it 
equipped with rosewood handles 
and cord to match. 


New Stores in Dallas, Tampa 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The 
Lighting Fixture Supply Company 
has opened branches in Dallas, 
Texas, and in Tampa, Florida, re- 
spectively in charge of J. C. Du- 
pont, Jr., formerly treasurer of the 
company and C. L. Martin, for- 
merly president of the Electric 
Specialty Company of Tampa and 


Tafel Electric Ware- 
house Narrowly 
Escapes Fire 


Louisville Conflagration Causes 
Only Slight Damage 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Fire broke 
out in the building adjoining the 
Tafel Electric Company’s Louis- 
ville warehouse at 5:25 p.m. on 
February 13th and $40,000 worth 
of electrical merchandise stores in 
the Tafel warehouse narrowly 
escaped destruction. 

Quick work on the part of the 
fire-fighters of the city held the 
damage in the Tafel warehouse to 
a minimum and the only damage 
was caused by water which entered 
the basement of the building. 90 
per cent of the merchandise in the 
warehouse was on other floors and 
remained undamaged. Shipments 
are being made to dealers without 
interruption. 


Kirkland Carries Indus- 
try Sales Conference 
Message to Kansas 


City 





Speaks Before K. C. Electric Club 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Harry 
B. Kirkland, who attended the re- 
cent Industry Sales Conference in 
New York City addressed the Kan- 
sas City Electric Club late in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Kirkland, of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
concluded a coast to coast trip in 
the interest of the electrical indus- 
try, and at the meeting discussed 
business conditions, ordinances, the 
Code and the results to be expected 
from the Industry Sales Confer- 
ence. 





























Lightolier President 
Dies 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
Bernhard Blitzer, presi- 
dent of the Lightolier 
Company, died on Febru- 
ary 17 at his residence, 
the Hotel Windermere, of 
a stroke of apoplexy. — 

Coming from Austria in 
1886, Mr. Blitzer arrived 
in New York with total 
resources of 19 cents. For 
some years following his 
arrival he made:'a modest 
living selling small 
articles of merchandise in 
and about New York City. 
After several years, by 
dint of hard work and an 
accumulation of savings, 
he found it possible to 
enter the lighting fixture 
business with his brother- 
in-law, Charles A. Gottes- 
| man, as the New York 
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Home Service Bureau of 
N. Y. Section, N.E.L.A. 
to Meet 


Will Hold Second Annual Appli- 


ance Conference in April 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—On April 
10, 11 and 12, the Home Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion, N.E.L.A., will hold its second 
Electrical Appliance Conference. 
The first two sessions will be held 
at the 555 Tremont Avenue office 
of the New York Edison Company, 
while the third day will be spent at 
Columbia University. The con- 
ference is intended for central sta- 
tion women employees in the 
Metropolitan Section who wish spe- 
cial training in the use and care of 
appliances. 


N.E.L.A. to Release Re- 


frigeration Portfolio 


Booklet Containing Committee’s 
Promotion Program Will Go 
Forward to Utility 
Executives 


NEW YORK, N. Y—G. B. 
Richardson, chairman, refrigeration 
committee, Commercial National 
Section, National Electric Light 
Association, announces that a meet- 
ing of its editing sub-committee in 
Cleveland, February 15 and 16 the 
complete portfolio presenting the 
committee’s refrigeration program 
of “selling the idea” was reviewed 
and completed preparatory to pub- 
lication. It is planned to present 
proof copies to the Commercial Na- 
tional Sections meetings in Chi- 
cago, March 7 and 8 for final 
approval. 

Funds have been made available 
by manufacturers through the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development to 
provide for the immediate printing 
and distribution of the complete 
portfolio to commercial executives 
of central stations throughout the 
country. 


Triumph Lamp Pur- 
chased by Hygrade 
Company 


Manufacturing Activity Trans- 
ferred to Salem 

SALEM, MASS.—The Hygrade 
Lamp Company of Salem has just 
purchased the Triumph Lamp Com- 
pany of Indianapolis and. will close 
the Triumph plant, transferring all 
manufacturing operations to this 
city. The purchase adds nearly 25 
per cent to the output of Hygrade, 
which has in the last ten years pur- 
chased four concerns located in the 
middle west. 


Cosbey New Wadsworth Secretary 


COVINGTON, KY.—Roy Cos- 
bey, who for the past four years 
has been comptroller of the Wads- 
worth Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Covington, has been 
elected a director and secretary. 





Electrical Conventions on the Calender 


American Oil With Exhibits 
Burner Ass’n. 
Artistic Light- 


ing Equip. 


With Exhibits 


Ass’n. 

Ass’n of Elec- Executive 
tragists, In- Comm. 
ternational 

Elect’! Supply Annual Meeting 
Jobbers Ass’n. 

Nat’l Elect. Annual Meeting 


Light Ass’n. 
Northwest Div. 
Pac. Coast Div. 


Rocky Mt. Div. 


Southeastern 


Div. 
Southwestern 
Div. 
Nat’l. Elect. Annual Meeting 
Manufact’rs 
Ass’n. 


Policies Div. 


Pac. Coast Div. 

and Int. Adv. 
Exp. 

With Exhibits 


Pub. Utilities 
Adv. Ass’n. 


Radio Manu- 
fact’rs Ass’n. 


Chicago April 3-5 

Hotel Sherman, four 11-16 
Chicago 

Builder’s Ex- March 19-20 
change Club, 
nm. ¥.€. 


Hot Springs, Va. June 4 8 
— City, June 4 8 
Portland, Ore. June 19-22 
Hotel Hunting- June 12-15 


ton, Pasadena 
Broad 


moor March 19-20 
Hotel, Col- 
orado Springs 
Miami, Fla. April 11-14 
Edgewater-Gulf April 3-5 
Hotel, Miss. 
Hot Springs, Va. June 11-15 


Edgewater March 14-16 


Beach, Chicago 


Los Angeles, Cal. June 12-15 
Detroit, Mich. July 8-12 
Stevens Hotel, June 11-15 


hicago 





904 Oil-O-maticians 
Strive for Knowledge 


Single Month’s Attendance 
Sales-Service Schools Presages 

Active Oil-Burner Year 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. — It 
looks as if 1928 is going to be a 
big year for the oil-heating indus- 
try, if we are to judge by the 
extraordinary attendance at the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic regional 
sales-service schools in the past 
month. Schools for the white- 
hopes in the oil-burner field who 
join the Williams organization are 
maintained in Minneapolis, Omaha, 





to 





Indianapolis, Lansing, Ottawa, 
Pittsburgh, 3oston, Rochester, 
New York, Philadelphia, Rich- 


mond, and Charlotte and the at- 
tendance records show the enroll- 


| ment of 904 students in the past 





month, by far the greatest attend- 
ance ever recorded by the company 
in a single month. 


Keps Holds Celebration 


PITTSBURGH. PA. The 
Keps Electrical Supply Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, held 
its seventh anniversary celebration 
in conjunction with an exposition 
attended by many of its retail 
customers during the week of Feb- 
ruary 20-25. About 50 manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment, rep- 
resented by the company, occupied 
booths in the Keps building during 
the exposition. Entertainment in 
the form of an orchestra, radio 
broadcasting and _ refreshments, 
made the stay of retail customers of 
Keps_. Electric, in Pittsburgh, 


Daisies Won’t Tell 














Who says there is no romance in 
the jobbing business? Here is Bill 
(W. E.) Robertson, vice-president 
of the Robertson Cataract Electric 
Company, Buffalo, roaming in the 
gloaming with Mrs. ‘R” and pick- 
ing daisies. 


Edison Purchases 
Simplex Lamp Socket 


Appliance Business 


Simplex Range Business Not 
Affected in Any Way by 
Transaction 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — The 
Simplex Electric Heating Company 
with offices at 85 Sidney Street, 
has sold its entire lamp socket ap- 
pliance business to the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company,  Inc., 
which will continue the manufac- 
ture and sale of these devices. The 
sale of this portion of the Simplex 


Portable Furnace Deal- 
ers Stage Hot Contest 


$1,000 Price Offered for Best Dis 
play Window by Utica 
Products, Inc. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Ten retailers 
handling “Utica” portable electric 
furnaces have come in for prizes 
offered by Utica Products, Inc., for 
the best window displays featuring 
electric furnaces. The rules of the 
contest specified the award of 
prizes to winners in two divisions, 
$500 to go to winning retailers in 
cities of 100,000 or over and a sim- 
ilar amount to be distributed to 
winning dealers in towns with less 
than 100,000 population. The prize 
winners are: 

Class A (cities of over 100,000 
population), prizes awarded in the 
order named, Modern Electric 
Equipment Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Childers Electric Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; F. W. Ward, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; B. & B. Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; A. Kessler, 
New York City. Class B (cities 
with less than 100,000 population) 
Louis D. Rubin Electric Company, 
Charleston, S. C.; Idaho Hard- 
ware & Plumbing Company, Boise, 
Idaho; Goggans & Pennie, Great 
Falls, Mont.; City Electric Com- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C., and J. 
Russell Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

The judges in the contest were: 
Z. L. Potter, president, The Potter 
Advertising Agency; L. E. Mof- 
fatt, managing editor, Electrical 
Merchandising and Roy Soule of 
the Hardware Dealers Magazine. 


Laun-Dry-Ette 
Purchased by Sentinel 


Wringerless Machine Will 
Manufactured in Cleveland 


Be 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Cleve- 
land is to be the home of the Laun- 
Dry-Ette wringerless washing ma- 
chine. This machine hasbeen 
purchased by ‘the Sentinel Manv- 
facturing Company, 5100 Superior 
Avenue, of which F. C. Maxheimer 
is president, Albert G. Cook, vice- 
president and treasurer and Jas. L. 
Davis, secretary. Fred C. Bach 1s 
general sales representative. ; 

The new plant, equipped with 
modern machinery for all Laun- 
Dry-Ette models, is already 1m pro- 
duction and shipment of the latest 
model washer is being made. 


Disbecker Joins Atlantic Electric 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Harry P. 
Disbecker has been elected vice 
president and general manager 0 
the Atlantic Electric Goods Com- 
pany, Inc., which is now organized 
for the sale and service of, the 
American Blower Corporations 
high speed and home electric vel 
tilating fans and other products 
of household electrical appliance 
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